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Coyote 

On  desert  skies,  Evening 
Weaves  her  web  of  strange  design, 
Like  spider  tracings,  as  fine 
As  down,  softly  floating. 

And  a  strange  silence  falls  over 
The  red  stretches,  except  for  the  call 
Of  a  coyote;  distant,  prophetical, 
Like  one,  in  space,  a  prisoner. 

On  the  hard  sky,  this  beauty 
Seems  cold,  cruel.  And  the  sand 
But  the  mirror  of  death.  This  sea 
Of  silence  laps  even  where  I  stand. 
Oh,  coyote  cry!  Surge  through  me. 
For  in  this  waste,  devoid  of  strife 
Your  cry  alone  proclaims  life. 


THE  LUSTY  BARD  OF  BATTERSEA 

Charles  A.  Gallagher 


T 

.M.  o  correct  a  somewhat  general  and  very  false  view 
'  of  its  subject  matter  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper.  It  is  quite  re¬ 
grettable  and  quite  true  that  the  poetry  of  G.  K.  Chesterton  is  regarded, 
for  the  most  part,  as  being  incidental  or  supplementary  to  his  prose. 
Most  of  the  praise  and  censure  to  which  G.  K.  is  subject  from  his 
critics,  amateur  and  professional,  is  directed  toward  him  as  a  prose 
writer  and  it  is  almost  never  that  he  is  commended  or  condemned  for 
his  poetry.  However,  if  anything  like  a  full  or  proper  appreciation 
is  to  be  had  of  the  man  as  a  prose  writer,  his  prose  must  be  read  as  the 
prose  of  a  poet,  for  that  it  is.  Its  happy  penetration,  its  lightning  sug¬ 
gestiveness,  its  riotous  imagination  and  its  exuberant  romanticism  are 
the  qualities  which  make  G.  K’s  prose  both  poetic  and  individual. 
Thus,  when  I  write  of  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  poetry  I  am  not  merely  treat¬ 
ing  a  certain  phase  of  his  work,  rather  I  am  attempting  to  point  out 
the  one  approach  which  will  lead  to  the  adequate  understanding  of  the 
man  and  all  his  writings. 

I  shall,  in  this  treatment  of  Chesterton’s  poetry,  confine  myself  to 
a  consideration  of  The  Ballad  of  the  White  Horse.  This  poem  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  his  best  and  most  ambitious,  and  certainly  his  most  typical 
poetical  work.  It  is  wild  with  the  same  sane  madness  which  charac¬ 
terizes  Chesterton,  the  Christian  knight ;  it  is  mystical  with  the  same 
insight  which  characterizes  Chesterton,  the  Christian  seer.  G.  K.  C. 
has  taken  the  substance  of  numberless  essays,  stories  and  poems  and 
synthesized  them  in  this  song,  which  is  at  once  deeply  spiritual  in 
character,  highly  romantic  in  spirit  and  vigorously  rollicking  in  ex¬ 
pression. 
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Before  I  can  indicate  anything  of  the  content  and  tone  of  the 
poem,  I  must  explain  briefly  its  symbolism  and  must  summarize  its  nar¬ 
rative.  The  “White  Horse”  is  a  chalk  formation  on  a  Wessex  Down,  the 
outline  of  which  crudely  resembles  that  of  a  horse.  The  custom  has 
grown  up  in  the  country  surrounding  this  horse  of  removing  the  weeds 
which  grow  up  through  the  chalk.  This  is  called  “scouring  the  horse.” 
Chesterton  has  chosen  this  horse  as  a  symbol  of  human  tradition.  The 
weeds  represent  the  pagans,  destroyers  of  tradition  and  civilization, 
while  King  Alfred’s  force,  the  “scourers”  of  the  horse,  are  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  preservers  of  tradition  and  civilization. 

The  story  is  concerned  with  Alfred’s  war  against  the  Danes  and 
certain  legends  connected  with  Alfred  in  this  war.  It  opens  with 
Alfred,  a  beaten  king,  receiving  the  prophecy  of  more  complete  defeat 
from  Our  Lady,  who  appears  to  him.  Strangely  encouraged  by  this 
message  Alfred  carries  it  on  to  his  three  chiefs,  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  go  to  battle,  once  they  have  learned  the  source  of  the  mes¬ 
sage.  Alfred’s  chiefs  are  Eldred  the  Saxon,  Mark  the  Roman,  and 
Colan  the  Gael.  (These  three  types  have  been  included  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  force  because  if  they  were  not  represented  in  the  force  of  Alfred 
— as  they  probably  were — their  historic  struggles  at  different  times  in 
the  name  of  Christianity  would  make  their  omission  inexcusable  in  a 
work  of  this  kind.)  The  third  book  finds  Alfred  disguised  as  a  min¬ 
strel  walking  along  a  country  road.  Six  or  seven  drunken  Danes  meet 
him  and  bring  him  to  the  camp  to  play  and  sing  for  the  entertainment 
of  themselves  and  their  comrades.  At  the  camp,  Harold,  Elf  and  Ogier, 
Danish  chiefs,  and  finally  King  Guthrum,  sing  their  pagan  songs. 
Alfred  answers  with  his  Christian  song.  Next,  Alfred  meets  a  woman 
in  the  forest  who  is  preparing  food  for  herself.  Seeing  him  sJie  pities 
him  and  offers  him  cake  if  he  will  watch  the  fire.  Alfred  sits  down  by 
the  fire  and,  becoming  lost  in  thought,  forgets  his  task  and  the  cake 
falls  upon  the  fire  and  is  scorched.  The  woman  becomes  angered  and 
strikes  him  in  the  face  with  the  cake.  Alfred  conquers  his  rage  and 
accepts  the  blow  and  roars  with  laughter  at  the  ridiculousness  of  his 
plight.  Book  five  sees  Alfred  go  into  battle.  Colan  opens  the  battle 
by  flinging  his  sword  at  Harold,  whom  it  strikes  and  kills.  But,  in  spite 
of  the  success  of  this  first  stroke,  Eldred,  Mark  and  Colan  are  slain  in 
the  ensuing  battle  and  Alfred’s  few  are  practically  routed.  However, 
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the  King  collects  what  is  left  of  his  force  and  they  charge  upon  the 
Danes.  At  the  height  of  the  battle  Our  Lady  again  appears  to  Alfred ; 
encouraged,  he  kills  Ogier  and  the  Danes  fall  back  in  terror  at  the 
charge  of  the  Christian  men,  who  are  so  eager  to  fight  the  hopeless 
fight  and  die  the  certain  death.  The  Danes  are  routed  and  Guthrum, 
their  king,  is  converted.  For  some  years  Alfred  rules  in  peace,  but  the 
Danes,  not  entirely  driven  out  of  England,  sweep  down  from  the  North 
and  once  more  ravage  the  countryside.  Alfred  goes  out  to  battle  and 
once  more  “scours  the  horse.” 

Ultimately  the  poem  is  based  upon  the  contrast  between  paganism 
and  Christianity,  between  the  tendency  of  the  one  to  destroy  and  the 
other  to  preserve.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  conflict 
between  the  Christian  and  pagan  ideas,  as  it  is  presented  in  the  poem, 
there  stand  out  in  bold  relief  three  qualities  of  Christianity  which  find 
their  exact  antitheses  in  all  forms  of  paganism.  The  philosophical 
basis  of  paganism  is  manifestly  false,  where  that  of  Christianity  is 
sound;  the  application  of  pagan  principles  to  life  has  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  civilization,  where  the  one  really  general  and  widespread 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  life  has  given  us  the  highest  the 
world  has  known,  the  Medieval;  and  finally,  the  pagan  ideal,  when 
there  is  one,  is  inadequate  and  unsatisfying,  where  the  Christian  ideal 
is  the  only  one  which  satisfies  and  is  worthy  of  the  soul  of  man.  These 
characteristics  of  Christianity  were  those  that  .attracted  G.  K.  toward, 
and  ultimately  brought  him  into,  that  organization  of  which  he  is  now 
a  militant  member. 

Of  the  uncertainty,  the  visionless  materialism  and  the  joylessness 
in  paganism  there  is  indication  very  early  in  the  poem,  as  we  see  the 
cold-faced  Danes  pillage  the  land.  It  is  said  of  them : 


“Their  souls  were  drifting  as  the  sea, 
And  all  good  towns  and  lands 
They  only  saw  with  heavy  eyes 
And  broke  with  heavy  hands.” 


In  direct  conflict  with  this  is  the  speech  of  Our  Lady  to  Alfred. 
She  insists  upon  the  Christian  recognition  of  spiritual  values,  the 
Christian  joy  in  the  fighting  of  the  good  fight,  regardless  of  the  out¬ 
come,  and  the  Christian  security  in  the  Faith.  For  she  says  to  Alfred : 
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“  ‘The  men  of  the  East  may  spell  the  stars, 
And  times  and  triumphs  mark, 

But  the  men  signed  of  the  cross  of  Christ 
Go  gaily  in  the  dark. 


“  ‘The  men  of  the  East  may  search  the  scroll 
For  sure  fates  and  fame, 

But  the  men  that  drink  the  blood  of  God 
Go  singing  to  their  shame.’  ” 

And  further : 

“  ‘I  tell  you  naught  for  your  comfort. 

Yea,  naught  for  your  desire. 

Save  that  the  sky  grows  darker  yet 
And  the  sea  rises  higher.’  ” 


I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  italicize  the  word  “save”  in  the  above, 
because  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  significance  of  the  passage.  It  con¬ 
tains  really  the  essence  of  the  Christian  ideal,  that  subjugation  of  the 
individual  which  exalts  him,  the  material  defeat  which  is  a  spiritual 
victory,  the  fighting  of  the  just  fight  without  heed  to  the  consequences ; 
for  Our  Lady  implies  that  the  darkening  sky  and  rising  sea  (defeat  on 
the  battlefield)  are  both  for  the  comfort  and  desire  of  the  Christian 
knight. 

However,  in  the  third  book  of  the  poem,  where  Chesterton  presents 
paganism  at  its  best  and  then  drowns  its  wailing  with  the  roar  of 
Christian  exuberance,  we  have  most  sharply  and  clearly  drawn  the 
contrast  which  is  the  motif  of  the  whole  work.  Here,  Alfred  brought 
into  the  camp  of  his  enemies  by  the  drunken  soldiers  he  met  on  the 
road,  sings  of  an  old  British  raid.  As  he  finishes  Harold,  the  young 
Danish  chief,  snatches  the  harp  and  playing  sings  his  song  of  pleasure. 
Then  Elf,  the  minstrel,  sings  the  song  of  sorrow,  and  Ogier  the  song  of 
hate.  Lastly  King  Guthrum  takes  the  harp  and  singing  his  song 
tosses  the  harp  high  in  the  air.  Alfred,  catching  the  harp  as  it  comes 
down,  smites  it  and,  irritated  at  what,  to  a  Christian  man,  is  senseless 
and  stupid  sadness,  shouts  the  lusty  song  of  the  Christian  soldier. 

The  perverse  desire  and  false  joy  of  the  Epicurean  bellow  their 
discordant  notes  in  the  song  of  young  Harold,  as  he  wishes  for : 

“  ‘Smells  that  a  man  might  swill  in  a  cup. 

Stones  that  a  man  might  eat. 

And  the  great,  smooth  women  like  ivory 
That  the  Turks  sell  in  the  street.’  ” 
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After  Harold,  Elf,  the  minstrel  of  the  Danes,  sings  a  sad  and  sweet 
wail  of  pessimism.  The  plaintiveness  of  uncomforted  sorrow  sounds 
throughout  his  song : 


“And  he  sang  of  Balder  beautiful, 
Whom  the  heavens  could  not  save 
’Till  the  world  was  like  a  sea  of  tears 
And  every  soul  a  wave.” 

“  ‘There  is  always  a  thing  forgotten 
When  all  the  world  goes  well; 

A  thing  forgotten,  as  long  ago 

When  the  gods  forgot  the  mistletoe. 
And  silent  as  an  arrow  of  snow, 

The  arrow  of  anguish  fell.’  ” 


Next,  Ogier  madly  screams  the  doctrine  of  hate,  which  blazes  forth 
with  all  the  fanatic  fury  of  nihilist  and  diabolist  in  the  lines : 


“  ‘And  you  that  sit  by  the  fire  are  young. 

And  true  loves  wait  for  you; 

But  the  king  and  I  grow  old,  grow  old. 

And  hate  alone  is  true.’  ” 

Finally,  King  Guthrum,  the  wisest  and  oldest  of  the  pagans,  having 
discovered  that  the  philosophies  held  by  his  chiefs  do  not  fit,  takes 
refuge  in  a  sad  futile  and  materialistic  fatalism : 

“  ‘Wherefore,  I  am  a  great  king 
And  waste  the  world  in  vain. 

Because  man  hath  not  other  power. 

Save  that  in  dealing  death  for  dower. 

He  may  forget  it  for  an  hour 
To  remember  it  again.’  ” 

Against  all  this  futility,  sadness  and  materialism,  Alfred  sends  the 
loud  and  strong  cry  of  a  man  who  prefers  defeat  for  an  ideal  to  victory 
for  nothing,  who  prefers  joy  in  failure  to  sadness  in  success,  who  em¬ 
braces  material  ruin  for  the  sake  of  honor,  and  who  is  not  interested  in 
victory  if  the  reward  be  a  pot  of  gold.  In  short,  Alfred’s  challenge  is 
that  of  a  man  who  has  found  “The  Thing.”  He  cries : 
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“  ‘What  have  the  strong  gods  given  ? 

Where  have  the  glad  gods  led? 

When  Guthrum  sits  on  a  heroe’s  throne 
And  asks  if  he  is  dead?’  ” 


And : 

“  ‘That  on  you  is  fallen  the  shadow 
And  not  upon  the  Name; 

That  though  we  scatter  and  though  we  fly 
And  you  hang  over  us  like  the  sky, 

You  are  more  tired  of  victory, 

Than  we  are  tired  of  shame. 

“‘That  though  you  hunt  the  Christian  man 
Like  a  hare  on  the  hill-side. 

The  hare  has  still  more  heart  to  run 
Than  you  have  heart  to  ride. 

“  ‘That  though  all  lances  split  on  you 
All  swords  be  heaved  in  vain. 

We  have  more  lust  again  to  lose 
Than  you  to  win  again.’  ” 


Further: 

“  ‘Our  monks  go  robed  in  rain  and  snow 
But  the  heart  of  flame  therein. 

But  you  go  robed  in  feasts  and  flames 
When  all  is  ice  within. 

“  ‘Nor  shall  all  iron  dooms  make  dumb 
Men  wondering  ceaselessly 
If  it  be  not  better  to  fast  for  joy 
Thari  feast  for  misery.’  ” 

Throughout  the  whole  poem  runs  the  insistence  on  the  unspiritual 
and  visionless  philosophy  of  the  pagan  and  the  penetrating  wisdom  of 
the  Christian.  However,  it  is  in  the  above  passage  that  Chesterton 
best  catches  the  whole  of  that  spirit  and  we  see  it  colored  with  the  vivid 
and  robust  beauty  of  speech  which  is  peculiarly  his  own.  In  short, 
in  this  speech  of  Alfred  we  have  Chesterton,  the  Catholic  mystic. 

But  to  say  that  he  is  a  mystic  does  not  include  the  whole  of  Ches¬ 
terton’s  character,  and  similarly  to  say  that  the  Ballad  is  mystical,  and 
let  it  go  at  that,  is  to  neglect  a  very  important  element  in  the  Ballad, 
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In  Chesterton  gigantic  humor,  keen  insight  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Crusader  combine  to  give  us  the  greatest  man  of  our  day.  The  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  poem  I  have  quoted  indicate  sufficiently  the  mystic  tone 
of  the  poem ;  and  from  the  narrative  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  poem 
is  written  about  a  Crusade.  Therefore,  there  remains  one  element  of 
the  poem  upon  which  I  have  not  touched  and  which  I  must  treat  in 
the  course  of  this  essay.  That  element  is  humor,  the  Christian  an¬ 
swer  to  pagan  pride. 

Harold’s  taunt  to  Colan  and  his  tattered  band  is  strident  with 
pride  in  physical  strength  and  contempt  of  the  weak: 

“And  he  cried,  ‘What  broken  bits  of  earth 
Are  here?  For  what  their  clothes  are  worth 
I  would  sell  them  for  a  song  ” 

And  Ogier  cries  in  the  heat  of  battle: 

“  ‘Not  this  pale  line  of  Christian  hinds, 

This  one  white  streak  of  men. 

Shall  keep  us  back  from  the  end  of  the  world 
And  the  things  that  happen  then.’  ” 

Conflicting  directly  and  sharply  with  this  pride  we  find  Alfred, 
when  he  is  struck  by  the  woman  in  the  forest,  suffering  a  humiliation 
far  worse  than  being  the  defeated  in  battle  (if  that  be  any  humiliation) 
whom  the  Danes  hold  in  greatest  contempt.  Alfred,  however,  conquers 
his  rage  and  sends  toward  heaven  the  wild  roar  of  Christian  laughter 
which  springs  from  the  greatest  humor,  the  ability  to  laugh  at  one’s 
self.  Chesterton  tells  us  of  his  laughter  in  the  rollicking  lines : 

“  ‘The  giant  laughter  of  Christian  men 
That  roars  through  a  thousand  tales, 

Where  greed  is  an  ape  and  the  pride  is  an  ass. 

And  Jack’s  away  with  his  master’s  lass. 

And  the  miser  is  banged  with  all  his  brass. 

And  the  farmer  with  all  his  flails. 

“  ‘Tales  that  tumble  and  tales  that  trick 
Yet  end  not  all  in  scorning — 

Of  kings  and  clowns  in  a  merry  plight. 

Of  the  clock  gone  wrong  and  the  world  gone  right. 

That  the  mummers  sing  upon  Christmas  night. 

And  Christmas  day  in  the  morning.’  ” 
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There  may  be  one  among  you  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that 
I  have  identified  humor  and  humility.  Well,  I  have.  Humility  is,  in 
the  last  analysis,  a  form  of  humor.  I  think  it  no  accident  that  the 
words  humor,  humility  and  humanity  come  from  the  same  root.  And 
humor  is  a  broader  term  than  either  humility  or  humanity  for  it  in¬ 
cludes  both  plus  a  meaning  peculiar  to  itself.  And  that,  gentlemen,  is 
why  I  comment  particularly  on  its  possession  by  the  man  I  am  writing 
about  and  on  its  presence  in  the  specific  work  of  that  man  which  I  am 
discussing. 

An  outgrowth  or,  rather  a  result  of  pagan  pride,  is  imperialism, 
and  its  contrary  result  of  Christian  humility  is  anti-imperialism, 
which  I  have  called  by  a  more  negative  name,  but  which  itself  is  a 
more  positive  thing.  To  the  speeches  of  Harold,  Ogier  and  Guthrum, 
especially  those  which  I  have  already  quoted,  there  is  a  decidedly  im¬ 
perialistic  tone.  However,  Alfred,  when  he  is  asked  in  Book  VHI 
why  he  does  not  drive  the  Danes  out  of  England  entirely  and  thereby 
enlarge  his  kingdom,  replies : 

“  ‘When  all  philosophies  shall  fail, 

This  word  alone  shall  fit: 

That  a  sage  feels  too  small  for  life 
And  a  fool  too  large  for  it. 

“  ‘Asia  and  all  imperial  plains 
Are  too  little  for  a  fool; 

But  for  one  man  whose  eyes  can  see, 

The  little  island  of  Athelney 
Is  too  large  a  land  to  rule.’  ” 

So  much  for  the  content  and  the  general  tone  of  the  poem.  Its 
minor  qualities  I  shall  not  discuss.  That  the  emotional  depth,  the 
imaginative  intensity  and  the  vigorous  expression  which  characterize 
all  of  G.  K.’s  poetry  are  typical  of  this  work  as  well,  may  be  readily 
seen  from  the  passages  quoted.  That  the  poem  contains  the  substance 
of  all  that  is  G.  K.,  the  lusty  mystic,  and  that,  consequently,  his 
poetry  and  especially  this  poem,  is  the  only  approach  to  an  adequate 
comprehension  of  his  entire  work,  I  hope  the  article  has  indicated, 
however  vaguely.  And  so,  pax  tecum. 


RONALD  KNOX 

Though  Rarely  Without  Reason 

John  J .  Wright 


he  Reverend  Ronald  Knox,  probably  one  of  the 
most  talented  members  of  the  secular  clergy  in  England,  and  certainly 
the  keenest  of  all  the  satirists,  lay  or  clerical,  in  the  Catholic  literary 
world,  was  born  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  February  in  the  year  of 
grace  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  the  fourth  son  of  His  Grace, 
the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  Knoxes  (well,  if  that  isn’t 
one  horrible  word!)  can  lay  valid  claim  to  a  goodly  per  cent  of  the 
brains  of  England ;  all  four  brothers  and  most  of  the  uncles  have  their 
paragraphs  in  the  English  Who^s  Who,  the  Reverend  Wilford  Knox 
being  an  eminent  figure  in  Anglican  clerical  circles,  and  “E.  V.”  Knox 
being  known  to  British  readers  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wits  within 
His  Majesty’s  domain.  The  father,  Rt.  Reverend  E.  A.  Knox,  though 
well  along  in  years,  still  retains  a  reputation  for  scholarship  that  is 
the  envy  of  his  brethren  in  the  cloth. 

The  fourth  son  in  such  a  family  quite  clearly  must  possess  no 
little  talent  to  keep  the  pace  even  of  his  local  competitors.  Ronald 
Arbuthnot  (for  such  is  our  subject’s  name)  proved  more  than  equal 
to  the  task.  At  Eton  he  held  the  first  scholarship,  a  distinction  he 
subsequently  repeated  at  Balliol,  Oxford.  While  a  lecturer  at  Trinity, 
Knox  served  as  Anglican  chaplain,  resigning  this  benefice  in  1917  in 
order  that  he  might  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Following  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood,  he  returned  to  Oxford  as  Roman  Catholic 
Chaplain,  and  here,  at  St.  Mary’s,  he  may  now  be  reached — though 
none  will  be  welcome  who  write  him  under  the  address,  “Reverend 
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Roland  Knox/’  or  “The  Catholic  Chaplin  of  Oxford,”  as  (he  informs 
us)  more  than  half  his  mail  would  have  him. 

Father  Knox  is  too  versatile  a  writer  to  admit  of  adequate  treat¬ 
ment  within  the  scope  of  a  single  paper.  He  has  written  several  volumes 
of  apologetics  and  theological  criticism  which,  while  intended  for  the 
laity  and  of  no  little  interest  to  those  who  would  read  Ronald  Knox, 
are  not  representative  of  his  distinctive  literary  contribution.  He  has 
published  two  or  three  volumes  of  his  sermons  and  at  least  one  book 
of  meditations  admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  devout  layman. 
But  the  fields  in  which  his  work  has  borne  fairest  flower  have  been 
far-removed  from  the  pulpit  and  the  disputation  platform ;  for  it  is  as 
a  writer  of  detective  stories  and  as  a  satirist  that  Ronald  Knox  has 
been  hailed  in  both  England  and  America.  It  is  in  his  latter  capacity 
as  a  satirist  that  we  shall  more  particularly  present  him,  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  is  an  even  better  satirist  than  he  is  a  detective  story  writer 
and  partly  (in  fact,  chiefly)  because  237,000  lawyers  (three,  I  believe, 
in  every  five)  turn  for  their  recreation  to  detective  stories. 

In  a  sparkling  introduction  to  his  own  Essays  In  Satire,  Knox 
outlines  what  satire  is  and  is  not.  Satire  (he  maintains)  is  the  legiti¬ 
mate  and  pure  form  of  humour ;  until  relatively  recent  times,  he  points 
out,  there  were  no  humorists  who  were  not  satirists.  “Humour,”  he 
argues,  “is  of  an  age,  satire  of  all  ages;  humour  is  of  one  particular 
civilization,  satire  of  all  countries.  Is  it  not,  then,  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  satire  is  a  normal  function  of  the  human  genius,  and 
humour  that  has  no  satire  in  it  a  perversion  of  the  function,  a  growth 
away  from  the  normal  ?  That  our  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  not,  in  its 
original  application,  a  child’s  toy  at  all,  but  a  weapon,  deadly  in  its 
efficacy,  entrusted  to  us  for  exposing  the  shams  and  hypocrisies  of  the 
world?  ...  In  a  word,  humour  without  satire  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
perversion,  the  misuse  of  a  sense.  Laughter  is  a  deadly  explosive  which 
was  meant  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  cartridge  of  satire,  and  so,  aimed 
unerringly  at  its  appointed  target,  dealt  its  salutary  wound  .  .  .  Or,  if 
you  will,  humour  is  satire  that  has  run  to  seed ;  trained  no  longer  by  an 
artificial  process,  it  has  lost  the  virility  of  its  stock.” 

This  “weapon  .  .  .  entrusted  to  us  for  exposing  the  shams  and 
hypocrisies  of  the  world,”  is  nowhere  in  all  Knox’s  many  satires 
wielded  with  more  devastating  effects  than  in  the  book  length  satire, 
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“Memories  of  the  Future.”  The  conventional  “Memoirs”  and  the 
popular  “glimpse  at  the  future”  books  of  the  type  done  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  are  “roasted”  in  the  same  pan  by  this  mock  volume  of  memoirs 
of  the  years  1915-1977  as  lived  by  one  Opal,  Lady  Porstock,  who 
died  (?)  in  1988.  Lady  Porstock  lived  through  years  of  mighty 
changes ;  she  saw  the  advent  and  decline  of  the  talkies,  the  revolution¬ 
izing  of  educational  theories,  the  progress  of  the  science  of  psycho¬ 
analysis  and  medicine  (it  was  in  1955,  if  I  recall  aright,  that  it  was 
discovered  that  death  is  after  all  another  sexual  abnormality),  and 
the  march  to  triumph  of  the  Feminist  Movement.  Lady  Porstock  was 
still  in  college  (1934-1938)  when  cynicism  among  collegians  and  co¬ 
eds  was  at  its  height.  In  her  chatty  and  reminiscent  style  she  recalls 
one  of  the  forms  it  took: 

“The  X  &  Ps  were,  I  must  admit,  a  more  interesting  Society. 
There  was  no  reason  whatever  for  their  being  so  called.  They  de¬ 
bated  literary  questions  mostly,  not  without  acumen,  but  with  a  rather 
painful  striving  after  originality.  Thus,  one  member  would  try  to 
resuscitate  the  dead  laurels  of  Tennyson;  another  would  condemn 
Masefield  as  a  mawkish  sentimentalist;  another  would  write  in  dis¬ 
proof  of  the  existence  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  most  characteristic  note 
of  the  Society  was  its  repudiation  of  all  the  courtesies  of  debate.  The 
President  always  opened  the  proceedings  by  saying  that  it  was  his  un¬ 
pleasant  duty  to  allow  Mr.  So-and-So  to  read  his  paper  on  the  hack¬ 
neyed  subject  of  So-and-So;  he  could  only  hope  that  it  would  be  as 
brief  as  possible.  When  the  paper  was  ended,  the  Secretary  would 
rise  and  remonstrate  with  the  honourable  member  for  having  read  so 
disinterestingly,  and  would  proceed  to  move  a  vote  of  censure  on  him, 
which  was  solemnly  carried.  In  speaking,  if  you  referred  to  anyone 
who  had  addressed  the  House  before  you,  you  were  bound  to  mention 
him  by  reference  to  some  physical  defect,  or  unpleasant  characteristic, 
as  “the  honourable  member  who  forgot  to  shave  this  morning,”  or  “the 
honourable  member  whose  ears  are  so  much  too  large  for  her,”  and 
so  on.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  a  vote  of  censure  was 
passed  on  all  the  officers.  The  President  then  rose  and  proposed  the 
dissolution  of  the  Society;  the  Treasurer  seconded,  and  the  motion 
was  carried  nem.  con.  I  do  not  know  why  we  enjoyed  it,  but  we  did. 
Alas,  one  begins  to  discover,  even  as  an  undergraduate,  that  man’s 
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most  violent  innovations  turn  almost  at  once  into  a  sort  of  archaic 
ritual.”  , 

The  types  satirized  in  “Memories  of  the  Future”  are  drawn  with 
rare  brilliance.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland  (for  example)  will  come  to  the 
door  (or,  at  least,  one  of  them  will)  at  whatever  parsonage  you  may 
choose  to  try  in  Anglican  England.  You  will  recognize  “Mr.  Rowland” 
as  soon  as  he  ‘=itarts  to  talk : 

“He  was  one  of  the  eternal  type  produced  by  an  established 
Christianity :  you  could  picture  him,  with  a  few  alterations  of  outward 
manner  and  expression,  as  a  benign  Caroline  clergyman,  happily  mar¬ 
ried,  writing  love  poems  to  wholly  imaginary  yoimg  ladies  with  classi¬ 
cal  names,  or  as  an  old-fashioned  High  Churchman  of  the  early  Trac- 
tarian  period  receiving  his  ‘Tracts  for  the  Times’  regularly,  and  not 
knowing  whether  he  stood  on  his  head  or  his  heels  as  he  read  them. 
He  was  obsessed  with  the  consciousness  that  we  lived  in  changeful 
times,  and  desperately  convinced  that  ‘the  church’  must  have  ‘an  at¬ 
titude’  to  take  up  about  it  all.  Often  he  would  deplore  the  fact  that 
the  Bishops  did  not  ‘give  him  a  lead’ :  for  himself  he  never  got  nearer 
to  an  attitude  than  a  profound  conviction  that  ‘while  on  the  one 
hand  .  .  .  yet  on  the  other  hand  ...”  a  turn  of  phrase  which  was  so 
frequent  in  his  sermons  that  Juliet  Savage,  who  sat  under  him,  ex¬ 
asperated  whenever  she  came  to  stay  with  me,  said  he  was  the  only 
Christian  she  had  ever  met  whose  left  hand  never  knew  what  his  right 
hand  did.  Another  fixed  principle  of  his  was  that  all  these  move¬ 
ments  of  our  time  would  work  themselves  out  right  in  the  long  run: 
whatever  was  best,  he  used  to  say,  would  remain,  while  everything  else 
would  disappear.  The  only  occasion  on  which  this  conviction  is  known 
to  have  deserted  him  was  one  night  when  his  house  was  broken  into 
by  burglars.” 

Late  in  1940  (after  completing  her  career  at  Oxford,  the  tale  of 
which  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book)  Lady  Porstock  took  a  trip 
on  the  Continent.  This  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  study  at  first  hand 
many  of  the  movements  which  were  stirring  Europe  and  among  which 
was,  of  course,  the  Soviet.  In  this  regard  she  was  most  fortunate  in 
finding  herself  next  at  table  to  an  exponent  of  this  movement : 

“On  the  other  side  of  me  was  a  Russian,  whose  name  I  could  not 
catch :  he  was  very  proud  of  his  country,  which  was,  he  said,  the  first 
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revolutionary  country,  and  was  still  a  sort  of  model  of  revolution  to 
all  others.  He  was  very  rich,  and  kept  four  motor  cars.  When  I  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise  about  this  he  explained  that  communism  did  not  mean 
an  equal  sharing  of  all  possessions  by  all  the  people,  but  a  free  op¬ 
portunity  for  men^s  natural  powers  of  leadership  to  come  out.  (I  was 
told  afterwards  that  his  came  out  in  the  form  of  holding  up  a  supply 
of  wheat  for  which,  my  informant  added,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  lynched  in  America.)  He  was  very  enthusiastic  about  education, 
which  naturally  interested  me,  and  I  asked  him  what  sort  of  curriculum 
the  children  went  through  in  the  elementary  schools.  He  said  they 
learned  not  to  respect  the  nobility,  not  to  believe  in  God,  not  to  love 
their  wives,  not  to  obey  their  parents,  not  to  join  the  army,  and  many, 
many  other  things.  I  said  it  all  sounded  rather  negative,  but  he 
could  not  understand  this  word;  so  I  said  I  did  not  understand  why 
people  needed  to  be  taught  such  things,  but  he  could  not  see  this.’’ 

Of  all  Knox’s  satires  other  than  ‘‘Memories  of  the  Future,”  the 
writer  has  always  preferred  Reunion  All  Round”  In  this  paper 
(which  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  or  may  be  read  in 
“Essays  In  Satire”)  Knox  writes  in  the  style  of  an  eighteenth  century 
divine  an  outline  of  his  scheme  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  the 
Via  Media  that  is  the  Anglican  Church.  Its  theme  is  set  forth  on  the 
title  page  which  reads : 

REUNION  ALL  ROUND 
OR  JAEL’S  HAMMER  LAID  ASIDE,  AND  THE 
MILK  OF  HUMAN  KINDNESS  BEATEN  UP 
INTO  BUTTER  AND  SERVED  IN  A  LORDLY 
DISH, 

Being  a  Plea  for  the  Inclusion  within  the 
Church  of  England  of  all  Mahometans,  Jews,  Budd~ 
hijts.  Brahmins,  Papijts,  and  Atheijts,  fubmitted  to 
the  confideration  of  the  British  Public. 

More  capital  fun  on  a  theological  absurdity  was  never  written; 
nor,  indeed,  will  anything  half  so  uproarious  be  penned  again  unless 
’tis  by  the  same  Reverend  Ronald  Knox. 

“Caliban  in  Grub  Street,”  and  “Some  Loose  Stones,”  though 
widely  different  in  their  themes,  will  reward  reading  several  times  apiece. 
“A  Spiritual  Aeneid”  recounts  the  story  of  the  author’s  conversion  and 
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is  t3^ical  of  Knox.  And  though  we  promised  not  to,  completeness 
requires  that  we  include  a  reminder  of  Father  Knox’s  detective  stories. 
The  Viaduct  Murder,  The  'Three  Taps,  and  The  Footsteps  at  the  Lock 
are,  I  think,  best  known  and  most  representative.  And,  having  spoken 
lightly  of  the  detective  story  early  in  these  random  notes,  it  is  only 
fair  that  we  direct  the  reader  to  Father  Knox’s  notes  on  the  detective 
story.  They  will  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  collection  he  edited 
under  the  title,  “Best  Detective  Stories  of  1928.”  Having  explained 
the  nature  and  rules  of  the  good  detective  story.  Father  Knox  theorizes 
on  the  origins  of  his  favorite  form  of  fiction : 

“It  will  be  seen,  therefore  (he  writes),  that  the  detective  story 
differs  essentially  from  every  other  type  of  fiction.  For  the  interest 
of  the  ordinary  romance  centers  in  the  question,  ‘What  will  happen?’ 
— unless  you  include  the  modern  sex  novel,  where  the  interest  centers 
in  the  question,  ‘Will  anything  ever  happen?’  But  the  interest  of  the 
detective  romance  centers  in  the  question,  ‘What  has  happened?’  It 
is  a  hysteron  proteron  in  the  Homeric  manner.  Ordinary  romance 
was  invented,  one  would  think,  by  a  wearied  historian,  who,  finding 
himself  (like  most  historians)  unable  to  give  a  true  account  of  the 
past,  and  willing  (unlike  most  historians)  to  confess  his  inability,  sat 
down  to  write  a  kind  of  literature  in  which  all  his  characters  behaved 
exactly  as  he  wanted  them  to,  because  they  had  no  existence  outside 
his  own  brain.  Whereas  one  would  suppose  the  first  writer  of  detec 
tive  fiction  to  have  been  a  scientist,  who,  giving  up  the  riddles  of  his 
own  craft,  which  either  defied  explanation  or  opened  out  fresh  vistas 
of  problems  demanding  fresh  explanations,  determined  to  set  himself 
a  problem  which  he  could  solve,  because  he  and  no  other  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  inventing  of  it.” 

Which  passage  is  not  only  an  excerpt  from  Father  Knox’s  defense 
of  his  favorite  “weakness,”  but  is  also  suggestive,  however  remotely, 
of  the  favorite  style  that  makes  all  his  work  the  most  scintillating  satire 
in  contemporary  Catholic  literature. 


A  Sequence  of  Sonnets 

Edward  D.  Burns 

I 

With  telescope  and  rule  they  measure  all 
The  far-flung  glory  of  the  troubled  sky — 

The  flaming  comets,  and  the  stars  that  fall, 

The  orbits  of  the  planets  as  they  ply. 

And  from  the  splendid  vision  so  revealed 
They  turn  aside,  as  men  whose  eyes  are  blind. 

The  widening  rhythms  of  the  world  are  sealed 
Within  the  dull  devices  of  their  mind. 

And  this  their  testament:  that  all  things  flow. 
Lessened  of  wonder,  into  deepening  night. 

The  haunting  loveliness  of  life  shall  go. 

Dust  with  the  dust  that  whirls  in  endless  flight; 

And  we  who  dream,  seeing  no  dawn  again. 

Shall  know  the  desolation  and  the  pain. 


II 

Woe  shall  it  be,  unto  the  bitter  end; 

And  then  your  blinded  soul  shall  struggle  where, — 
Thru  what  dark  chaos  shall  your  pathway  bend — 
What  deep  chasm  shall  the  chilled  spirit  dare — ? 
Aster  and  asphodel  shall  lose  their  scent, 

And  dawn  and  sunset  shall  be  chastened  grey, 

— And  those  who  live  within  the  dimness  pent, 
Heed  they  not  laughter,  nor  the  spirit  gay? 

Thy  tender  heart  shall  meet  its  withering  death. 
As  a  crystal  vial  from  some  ancient  tomb. 
Shattered  to  dust,  blown  by  the  windy  breath. 

Is  spilled  forever  of  its  rich  perfume 

Who  will  reprove  me,  who  has  wept  sad  tears. 

Looking  across  the  wide,  the  desolate  years. 


Ill 

I  have  known  Spring,  beneath  the  tangled  vine, 

And  slept  with  Summer  on  Earth’s  sun-warmed  breast, 
Strange  fire  and  exaltation — these  were  mine. 

The  crimson  damask  of  our  lips  close  pressed. 

Surely  it  was  enough  that  I  have  known 
Love  like  a  sea  breeze,  from  the  foamed-flecked  bay, 
Filled  with  the  flash  of  gulls,  wet  with  the  blown 
Spume,  and  the  sudden  rush  of  blinding  spray. 

Ah,  but  the  twilight  that  doth  come  apace. 

Shall  it  seize  too,  the  splendor  of  my  dream, — 

Tear  the  glad  vision,  weft  with  fragile  grace. 

Quench  the  strong  flame,  that  like  some  candle  beam. 
Glowing  a  moment,  with  its  lucid  gold. 

Sputters  to  darkness,  and  the  lonely  cold? 


IV 


Bitter  my  cry  against  impending  doom 
Bitter,  and  poignant  as  the  tears  that  run. 

We  are  not  shadows  in  an  empty  room, 

Waiting  until  the  woof  of  years  be  spun. 

I  have  not  known  the  whisper  of  blue  dusk 
And  watched  the  chaste  ablution  of  the  morn. 

With  holy  rite,  and  fragrant  rose  and  musk. 

Only  to  find  that  beauty  bruised  and  tom. 

The  sudden  flame  of  crocus  doth  not  show 
The  pattern  of  some  swift  diurnal.  Spring 
More  truly  than  man’s  deathless  soul  may  know. 

The  impress  of  that  Great  Eternal  Thing. 

Know  Him,  my  soul.  Who  paints  the  shrub  and  gorse. 
And  keeps  the  pulsing  planets  to  their  course. 


V 

As  some  stout  Viking  of  the  lusty  North, 

Cries,  “Skoal!”  And  turns  his  dark  craft  to  the  sea. 
Beyond  loud  rocks,  imperiously  forth 
Into  the  shrill  gales,  lashed  with  mystery — 

So  doth  he  journey,  and  the  wild  winds  rush 
In  raving  terror,  all  the  long  night  thru — 

Until  the  pallid  dawn’s  revealing  hush 
Shows  him  a  fairer  and  more  wonderous  view. 

So  from  the  cavern  that  this  grey  dust  knows, 

(Before  whose  portals  Awe  and  Pity  stand) 

Eager  and  free  my  fearless  spirit  goes 
Columbus-like,  eyes  to  the  Western  Land — 

Quitting  the  earth  for  far  infinities, 

Beyond  Orion  and  the  Pleiades. 


THE  CHASM 

John  Butler 


•  • 


\^arter  Street,  this  May  afternoon,  was  cool  and 
fragrant.  A  warm  Spring  rain  had  just  washed  the  asphalt  road, 
leaving  it  black.  The  shower  had  softened  the  loam  of  the  lawns  and 
thin  mud  trickled  out  between  the  stakes  of  white  fences  onto  the 
cement  walk.  The  maple  trees  along  the  curb  glistened  in  the  re¬ 
appearing  sun.  Robins  began  again  their  interrupted  chorus.  A 
housewife,  helping  her  little  son  carry  a  huge  velocipede  down  the 
front  steps,  caught  sight  of  a  neighbor  and  waved  to  her  genially.  She 
noticed  a  woman,  dressed  wholly  in  black,  walking  with  a  deliberate, 
heavy-kneed  pace  in  the  direction  of  the  Normal  School.  She  delayed 
at  her  task  that  she  might  get  a  better  look  at  her.  The  stranger  was 
slight.  Her  face  was  white  and  of  placid  beauty.  She  was  carrying 
a  worn,  black  Boston  bag.  When  she  had  gone  by,  the  woman  who 
watched  her  looked  across  at  her  friend,  and  they  exchanged  slightly 
embarrassed  smiles.  They  had  seen  so  many  mothers  going  up  to  see 
their  daughters  at  the  school. 

Mrs.  Janowiz  had  planned  for  several  months  to  visit  her  daughter, 
but  she  had  not  found  enough  courage  to  attempt  the  eighty- mile 
train  trip  until  today.  The  morning  was  so  bright,  and  Mary’s  photo¬ 
graph  regarded  her  so  wistfullly  from  the  top  of  her  bureau,  that  she 
suddenly  decided  to  go.  When  her  husband  was  eating  breakfast, 
she  announced  in  the  mother  tongue  that  they  used  in  private  :  “I  must 
go  and  see  Mary  today.”  He  finished  his  roll  before  he  asked :  “Why?” 
“It  is  right  for  a  mother  to  visit  her  daughter  at  school  at  least  once,” 
she  replied,  and  he  agreed.  She  baked  a  chocolate  cake — Mary’s 
favorite — and  placed  it  carefully  in  a  box.  This,  she  put  in  her  bag 
along  with  a  few  things  that  Mary  had  asked  to  be  sent  her.  She 
brought  along  a  little  lunch  which  she  ate  on  the  train. 
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As  she  walked  along  redolent  Carter  Street,  she  thought  of  many 
things, — How  surprised  Mary  would  be  to  see  her!  What  a  credit 
she  was  to  her,  a  daughter  of  hers  studying  in  those  beautiful  old  build¬ 
ings  at  the  top  of  the  hill!  It  was  strange  that  she  had  never  told 
her  how  beautiful  they  were.  Was  the  cake  still  fresh?  Did  it  smell 
as  good  as  it  did  when  it  came  out  of  the  oven? — What  would  Mary 
be  doing  when  she  arrived?  She  could  almost  feel  her  soft  lips  upon 
her  own,  and  it  made  her  a  little  faint — How  long  it  was  since  her 
child  was  a  little  golden-haired  cherub  forever  clinging  to  her  skirts. 
She  pondered  about  the  chasm  that  of  late  had  stretched  between  her 
and  her  daughter.  What  was  causing  it?  She  couldn’t  tell.  With 
full  force,  the  feeling  that  she  was  in  some  sly  way  losing  her  child 
assailed  her,  and  she  stumbled  slightly.  But  still,  she  thought,  this 
visit,  so  long  and  tiring  for  her,  would  bring  her  baby  back  to  her 
arms !  She  was  sure  of  it,  and  she  brightened.  How  sweetly  the  birds 
were  singing  I 

On  entering  the  campus,  she  felt  momentarily  afraid.  She  caught 
snatches  of  conversation  as  students  passed  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 
Most  of  them  turned  to  stare  at  her,  but  none  stopped  to  inquire 
whom  she  was  seeking.  She  walked  slowly  on,  trying  to  summon 
courage  to  halt  one  of  them  and  ask  how  to  find  her  daughter.  At 
last,  a  girl  gave  her  a  rather  friendly  look,  so  Mrs.  Janowiz  stopped 
and  smiled  at  her.  The  young  woman  smiled,  too,  and  asked  her 
whom  she  wanted  to  see.  “Mary  J-Jason,”  she  answered,  stammering 
over  the  Anglicized  form  that  her  elder  children  had  adopted.  The 
student  looked  a  trifle  surprised.  “I  think  she’s  over  at  the  ‘Dorm,’  ” 
she  said,  and  added,  “I’m  going  over  there  myself.  Come  along!” 
She  linked  her  arm  in  the  sweet-faced  lady’s,  and  led  her  along  the 
shady  walks.  Foreboding  left  her,  and  Mrs.  Janowiz  listened  raptly 
to  the  girl’s  prattle. 

Outside  Mary’s  door,  the  young  lady  excused  herself,  and  de¬ 
parted  with  a  smile.  Mrs.  Janowiz  knocked  very  softly.  Mary’s  full- 
throated  “Come  in!”  answered.  With  an  inward  prayer,  she  opened 
the  door  and  stood  half  a-tremble  in  the  door-way.  “For  Heaven’s 
sake!”  Mary  cried,  and  arose  from  the  bed  on  which  she  had  been 
sitting.  She  crossed  slowly  to  her  mother,  put  her  arm  about  her, 
whispered  “Hello,  Ma!”  hoarsely,  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 
“Meet  the  Mother !  ”  she  said  to  her  room-mate.  Mrs.  Janowiz  shook 
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hands  timidly.  “Now  beat  it,  Jane!”  Mary  commanded  her  friend. 
“I  want  Mom  all  to  myself.” 

When  she  had  gone,  Mary  collapsed  on  the  bed,  and  demanded, 
“Why,  on  Earth,  did  you  come?” 

“I  just  had  to,”  her  mother  replied.  “I  thought — ” 

“Oh,  I^m  glad  to  see  you,  Ma,  but  I’m  coming  home  week  after 
next,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  I  know,  but — ” 

“What  did  you  bring  in  that  awful  bag?” 

“A  cake.  Chocolate.” 

“That’s  good.  The  girls  will  like  that!  How’s  Pa  and  every¬ 
body  ?” 

“They’re  fine.” 

“But  Ma,  how  did  you  happen  to  come?” 

“Isn’t  it  all  right  to  come?” 

“Well,  some  of  the  parents  drive  up  on  Sundays — ” 

“Your  room’s  pretty!” 

“Not  too  bad.  Would  you  like  to  see  some  of  the  buildings?” 

Mary  led  her  mother  to  the  most  deserted  part  of  the  campus. 
“I  think  I’ll  sit  down  a  minute,”  Mrs.  Janowiz  said,  “I’m  pretty  tired.” 
They  sat  upon  a  settee,  Mary  nervously  kicking  the  gravel,  while  her 
mother  looked  about  at  the  stately  buildings.  A  passing  girl  spoke, 
and  Mary  answered  her  greeting  a  little  shamefacedly.  Her  mother 
talked  of  the  things  at  home;  how  sick  Joe  had  been,  how  many  had 
been  discharged  at  the  factory,  and  so  on.  Mary  tried  to  listen  and 
to  appear  interested.  Mrs.  Janowiz  paused,  studying  the  greensward 
before  her.  Then  she  aroused  herself,  opened  her  pocket-book  and 
drew  out  a  time-table.  “I  can  just  make  the  three-thirty  train  if  I 
go  right  away.” 

“All  right,”  Mary  answered,  “you  follow  right  along  this  walk 
and  it  will  bring  you  to  Carter  Street.  I’d  go  with  you,  but  I’ve  got 
some  lessons  to  do.” 

“Kiss  me.  Dear,”  her  mother  said.  They  kissed  and  parted. 

Children  playing  on  Carter  Street  stopped  to  let  pass  a  white¬ 
faced  woman,  dressed  all  in  black.  They  looked  after  her  curiously. 
She  seemed  so  lost  in  thought.  The  brightest  of  them  noticed  a  little 
mist  in  her  pale  blue  eyes. 


THE  GUITAR 

Dudley  Walsh 


CHARACTERS :  Mrs.  Phillips — a  widow. 

Stella  Downes — her  niece. 

Mrs.  Harris — Mrs.  Phillips’  widowed  sister. 

Myra  Agnew — an  actress. 

PLACE :  New  Hampshire. 

The  scene  is  the  sparsely  jurnished  kitchen  of  Mrs.  Phillips^ 
home.  On  one  side  of  the  room  is  a  ivood  fireplace  with  high  hobs 
and  a  great  kettle  hanging  from  the  hinged  arm.  On  the  other  side 
a  rude  staircase  leads  to  the  second  floor. 

A  dark  girl  of  about  eighteen  is  placing  a  boiler  on  the  hob,  and 
removing  the  kettle  from  the  hinged  arm.  She  seems  nervous  and 
discontented,  evidently  having  little  taste  for  her  work.  She  sits 
down  and  takes  up  a  curiously  carved  guitar.  At  once  her  eyes  light 
up  and  as  she  places  the  instrument  against  her  breast,  one  could 
truly  call  her  beautiful.  After  strumming  a  few  chords  she  begins 
to  sing  softly  a  gypsy  song  of  the  Steppes. 

When  the  morning  fields  were  bright, 

And  the  underwood  was  green, 

My  fond  lover  came  riding 
From  his . 

She  stops  abruptly,  as  Mrs.  Phillips,  a  gaunt  matron,  enters,  and 
goes  to  the  fireplace. 

Mrs.  Phillips  :  Just  as  I  thought.  Not  a  simmer  from  the  water, 
but  you  have  plenty  of  time  for  them  foreign  tunes  your  mother 
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taught  you.  I  wish  that  guitar  were  buried  with  her.  Bad  blood 
will  out. 

Stella  (turning  on  her  sharply):  Aunt,  Carrie,  why  do  you  al¬ 
ways  speak  that  way  of  mother?  What  right  have  you?  Her  ways 
were  different  from  yours.  You  couldn’t  understand  her. 

Mrs.  Phillips:  A  lot  you  know  of  her,  a  mere  child  when  she 
died.  I  had  eight  years  of  her — eight  years  to  hear  her  strumming 
that  thing.  My  brother  might  have  stood  it,  seeing  he  was  foolish 
enough  to  marry  her.  Henry  always  did  foolish-like  things  anyhow. 
But  I  won’t  have  it  from  you.  You’re  useless  enough,  God  knows, 
but  at  least  a  body  would  think  you  could  cook  a  meal. 

Stella:  It  takes  time  for  things  to  cook  with  only  six  logs  for 
the  fire. 

Mrs.  Phillips:  What  do  you  want — a  forest?  I  always  could 
do  with  that  much.  If  you  need  more  wood  why  don’t  you  spend 
your  afternoons  gathering  it  down  Dalton’s  tract,  where  it’s  to  be  gotten 
free,  instead  of  galivanting  around  after  travelling  play-actors? 

Stella:  Yesterday’s  the  only  time  I’ve  been  to  a  play  in  years. 
Besides  the  company  is  moving  on  today,  and  it  was  my  last  chance. 
What’s  wrong  with  a  play?  You’d  think  to  hear  people  talk  around 
here  that  plays  were  works  of  the  devil.  It’s  good  there’s  enough 
people  in  the  village  to  keep  them  going  for  a  few  days  at  least. 

Mrs.  Phillips:  Just  like  your  mother.  They  say  she  used  to 
sing  and  dance  in  Russia,  before  she  came  here.  I  guess  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  knocked  that  out  of  her.  She  didn’t  do  much  singin’  or  dancin’ 
here. 

Stella  :  No,  nothing  sings  here ;  nothing  except  the  birds  and  you 
can’t  stop  them. 

(Mrs.  Harris  enters,  a  little  woman  with  a  mincing  manner.) 

Mrs.  Harris  :  Carrie,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Why  don’t  you  leave 
the  girl  alone? 

Mrs.  Phillips:  Leave  her  alone  to  strum  that  thing?  No. 
There’s  a  livelihood  to  be  gotten  here,  and  she‘s  got  to  work  hard  to 
get  it.  The  sooner  she  learns  it  and  the  sooner  you  learn  it,  the  better 
off  you’ll  both  be.  It  might  be  all  right  for  birds  to  sing,  but  we’re 
humans  and  we’ve  got  a  human’s  work  to  do. 

Mrs.  Harris  :  Stella  don’t  shirk  her  work.  You  know  that.  She 
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does  more  than  any  girl  around  here.  Last  year  her  preservings 
brought  you  close  to  a  hundred  dollars.  And  as  for  her  singing,  well 
perhaps  we  could  learn  a  lesson  from  the  birds.  Life  ain’t  all  work. 

Mrs.  Phillips  :  All  you  do  is  side  with  her.  You’re  like  her 
yourself,  Emma  Harris.  I’m  ashamed  to  call  you  my  half-sister.  A 
body  would  think  you’d  try  to  be  some  help. 

Stella:  How  can  you  say  that?  You  know  Aunt  Emma  is  too 
feeble  to  go  on  with  her  sewing.  When  I  sold  the  preservings  for 
you,  didn’t  you  promise  that  would  go  toward  her  keep? 

Mrs.  Phillips  :  Oh,  both  of  you  are  enough  to  make  a  saint 
swear!  (She  goes  to  the  door.) 

Mrs.  Harris:  Where  are  you  going  now,  Carrie?  Why  don’t 
you  rest?  It’s  five  now,  and  we’ll  have  supper  at  six. 

Mrs.  Phillips  :  That’s  the  way  with  you  and  your  kind.  Always 
settin’  and  waitin’.  Some  one  has  to  keep  things  goin’,  and  I  have 
to  see  Mr.  Lapham,  the  lawyer,  about  the  land  I’ve  had  for  sale.  He 
told  me  he  thinks  he  can  sell  it  today.  Opportunity  knocks  but  once. 
Remember  that.  (She  goes  out.) 

Mrs.  Harris:  You’ve  had  it  pretty  hard,  Stella,  slaving  and  work¬ 
ing  for  her. 

Stella:  We’ve  both  had  it  rather  hard.  Aunt  Emma. 

Mrs.  Harris:  She  says  opportunity  knocks  but  once.  Maybe 
when  them  lawyers  settle  my  husband’s  will.  I’ll  have  enough  to  be 
independent.  Then  our  chance’ll  come.  Then  we  can  call  our  souls 
our  own. 

Stella  :  I  wish  they  would  settle  it  for  your  sake.  Do  you  think 
there  is  much  money  left  ? 

Mrs.  Harris  :  I  don’t  know,  Stella,  there  couldn’t  be  very  much. 
Heaven  knows  poor  Lem  didn’t  have  a  lot.  You  know  a  railway  gate- 
tender  ain’t  a  very  good  payin’  job.  But  he  was  the  savin’  kind,  and 
what  with  the  money  he  got  from  his  people,  I  hope  to  have  enough  to 
scrape  along. 

Stella:  It  would  be  wonderful  if  you  got  enough  for  yourself. 

Mrs.  Harris:  And  for  you  too,  Stella.  I  couldn’t  go  on  without 
you.  In  the  two  years  I’ve  been  here,  I’ve  grown  to  rely  more  and  more 
on  you. 

Stella:  It  must  have  been  hard  when  you  first  came  here. 
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Mrs.  Harris  :  This  was  the  only  place  I  could  turn  to  after  Lem 
died.  I  knew  what  Carrie  was — but  what  could  I  do?  You  know 
Stella,  when  you  get  set  in  a  certain  way  of  livin’,  it’s  kind  of  hard 
to  make  a  break.  Lem  and  I  lived  down  there  on  the  old  farm  by  the 
mountain  pasture  for  nigh  on  to  fifteen  years. 

Stella:  Do  you  remember  how  I  used  to  spend  all  day  Sunday 
with  you — that  is,  days  Aunt  Carrie  had  nothing  for  me  to  do,  and 
would  let  me  go.  Oh  it  was  so  wonderful !  On  the  way  down  I  would 
fill  my  broad-brimmed  hat  with  apples  from  Mr.  Foster’s  tree.  Folks 
used  to  say  they  had  a  health-charm.  Poor  Pa  Foster  used  to  be  out 
sitting  in  his  rocking  chair  sunning  himself.  “Go  to!  Take  all  you 
want,  Stella-girl”  he’d  say,  and  he’d  point  with  his  crutch  to  where 
the  best  ones  were.  Then  in  the  afternoon,  after  dinner,  when  Uncle 
Lem  had  gone  to  the  gate-house,  we’d  walk  over  to  the  cemetery  and 
read  the  grave  stones.  Every  Sunday  we’d  look  at  the  one  “Miss 
Matilda  Perkins,  1745-1815.”  She  was  the  one  who  lived  in  the  big 
house,  whose  lover  was  a  lord  and  fled  to  Canada  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Remember  how  we  imagined  the  way  she  felt,  when  she  was  old 
and  alone — placing  logs  on  the  fire,  hearing  the  ice  and  snow  crackle 
outside. 

Mrs.  Harris:  Yes,  Stella,  how  can  I  forget?  We  had  such  good 
times  together.  Other  folks  wouldn’t  think  there  was  much  fun  in 
spending  a  Sunday  afternoon  reading  headstones,  but  we  did,  didn’t 
we? 

Stella  :  Except  the  winter  day  when  it  was  getting  late  and  we 
were  walking  toward  the  gate,  and  Chris  Stanley’s  runaway  colt  came 
dipping  and  snorting  at  us,  looking  like  a  shadow  through  the  falling 
snow. 

Mrs.  Harris  :  Sakes !  Didn’t  we  run !  The  poor  colt  must  have 
thought  we  were  as  daft  as  he  was,  Stella,  I  was  thinking.  You’re  so 
like  poor  Ma.  Do  you  know,  after  she  was  first  married,  I  walked 
through  that  self-same  place  with  her,  the  year  before  you  was  bom. 

Stella:  Not  right  along  Cedar  Lane  where  Matilda  Perkins  is? 

Mrs.  Harris  :  Yes.  Right  there  with  your  Ma.  Sometimes  she’d 
cry.  She  didn’t  know  much  about  English,  and  I  reckon  there  wasn’t 
much  left  for  her  to  do  but  cry.  It  was  hard  for  her.  I  knew  it  would 
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kill  her.  She  was  a  smart  kind,  though.  It  wasn’t  long  before  she 
could  speak  so’s  a  body  could  at  least  understand  her. 

Stella  :  Tell  me  something  about  her.  Tell  me  what  she  said  to 
you? 

Mrs.  Harris  :  She  took  to  me  from  the  first.  After  your  father 
left  her  I  was  the  only  one  she  could  call  her  friend. 

Stella  :  Did  she  ever  mention  Russia  to  you,  or  ever  tell  you  any¬ 
thing  she  did  there  ? 

Mrs.  Harris  :  Lord,  yes.  She  used  to  tell  me  all  about  the  queer 
customs  they  have  over  there.  Such  heathenish  things  they  do.  You 
wouldn’t  think  people  could  be  so  peculiar. 

Stella  (laughing) :  Oh,  I  don’t  suppose  they’re  very  different  from 
us.  Aunt  Emma.  But  tell  me,  did  she  ever  mention  the  stage  to  you  ? 
Aunt  Carrie  said  today  she  heard  mother  used  to  sing  and  play  in 
Russia — play  this  very  guitar,  I  suppose. 

Mrs.  Harris  (hesitatingly) :  Yes,  Stella,  but  I  presume  likely  you 
wouldn’t  want  to  know  about  that. 

Stella  :  Why  not  ? 

Mrs.  Harris:  Well,  I  guess  singin’  and  dancin’  ain’t  awfully 
wrong,  but  people  around  here  just  don’t  do  them.  Of  course,  it  was 
different  with  your  mother,  but  lots  of  those  play  people  aren’t  just — 
well  right-livin’,  if  you  see  what  I  mean. 

Stella  (laughing) :  Oh,  you  dear  woman!  But  tell  me  about 
my  naughty  mother  then. 

Mrs.  Harris  ( eyeing  her  askance ) :  Don’t  speak  that  way  of  your 
mother.  I  didn’t  mean  her.  There  wasn’t  a  better  living  woman. 
Besides  there  ain’t  much  to  tell.  She  used  to  sing  and  dance  near 
Moscow  when  she  was  a  girl.  She  wanted  to  join  the  Royal  Opera 
but  there  was  too  much  string  pulling,  so  she  gave  up  that  hope.  Then 
one  day  when  a  Danish  boat  was  sailing  over  here  she  took  a  fancy  to 
cornin’.  She’d  heard  so  many  stories  about  America.  So  she  got  to¬ 
gether  her  earnings  and  booked  passage  on  the  ship. 

Stella:  Poor  mother, — and  she  drifted  to  New  Hampshire.  I 
remember  her  singing  and  playing  on  this  guitar.  Oh,  mustn’t  it  have 
been  terrible  for  her.  Aunt  Emma?  Imagine  her  struggles,  her  hopes 
for  an  operatic  career,  all  to  end — ^where?  This  bleak  place,  these 
people  who  know  nothing  of  art,  of  life,  of  love  I  I  once  saw  a  wren. 
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her  wing  broken,  lying  on  the  snow.  She  was  far  from  home,  and  the 
snow  was  reddened.  When  I  picked  her  up  I  saw  some  one  had  shot 
her.  The  poor  thing  was  so  frightened — so  hopeless,  it  made  me  think 
of  mother. 

Mrs.  Harris  :  f  coolly) :  It  might  not  be  our  way  to  like  those  things 
you  speak  of,  to  appreciate  them,  as  you  say,  still  we  have  our  ways, 
and  they^re  mighty  good  for  here.  (Archly),  besides  we  like  purty 
singin’.  I  use  to  sing  myself  when  I  was  a  girl. 

Stella:  Of  course  you  can  sing!  (She  runs  over  and  kisses  her): 
I  didn’t  mean  to  hurt  you.  Aunt  Emma.  I  bet  you  were  a  wonderful 
singer.  And  how  you  could  play  the  melodeon  1 

Mrs  Harris:  Seems  like  a  mighty  long  time  ago,  Stella  dear. 
Well — I  better  go  upstairs  now,  I’ve  some  carding  to  do.  Did  you  see 
any  of  that  gray  thread  lying  around  ? 

Stella  :  There  was  a  whole  heap  of  it  on  the  table.  I  put  it  on 
the  mantel-piece.  Wait — I’ll  get  it  for  you. 

Mrs.  Harris:  I  don’t  know  what  I’d  do  without  you.  Thank 
you,  dear,  thank  you. 

(Mrs.  Harris  goes  upstairs.  Left  alone,  Stella  places  some  logs  on 
the  fire,  returns  to  her  chair,  and  reads  the  book  which  wets  lying  on 
the  table.  After  a  moment  she  rises,  gets  a  pencil  from  a  shelf  and 
returns.  She  underlines  a  short  passage  in  the  book.  Suddenly  there 
is  a  knock  on  the  door.  Stella  listens.  It  is  repeated.) 

Stella  :  Come  in. 

(She  puts  the  open  book  face  downward  on  the  table.  The  door 
opens  and  Myra  Agnew  enters — a  girl  of  about  twenty-five,  gayly  and 
fashionably  dressed.) 

Myra:  Pardon  me,  but  I  was  just  walking  by  here  and  thought  I’d 
drop  in.  I  was  feeling  thirsty.  Could  I  have  a  drink  ? 

Stella  (who  has  been  looking  at  her  intently):  Why,  of  course. 
I’ll  get  you  some  fresh  milk.  Won’t  you  sit  down? 

Myra  :  Thank  you,  I  will.  ( Stella  continues  to  stare  at  her  and 
Myra  notices  it.)  You  seem  surprised.  Do  you  know  me? 

Stella  :  You  look  familiar,  but  I  can’t  place  you. 

Myra:  I’ve  only  been  in  town  a  few  days.  You  see,  I’m  Myra 
Agnew  of  the  Sutherland  Stock  Company,  playing  in  the  village. 
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Stella  :  Oh,  now  I  remember.  I  saw  you  yesterday  afternoon  in 
the  play. 

Myra:  Yes.  IVe  been  playing  every  afternoon  this  week  except 
today.  So  I  thought  I’d  take  a  trip  around  and  bid  a  last  goodbye  to 
the  New  Hampshire  hills.  Fm  taking  the  train  in  about  twenty 
minutes. 

Stella  :  But  you  can’t  walk  back  to  town  in  that  time !  It  takes 
almost  ten  minutes  by  automobile. 

Myra:  I  know.  I  don’t  intend  to  walk.  Your  local  manager, 
Mr.  Sutherland,  was  nice  enough  to  drive  me.  But  we  got  a  flat  shoe 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  so  I  decided  to  walk  to  the  top  while  he  fixed  it. 
I  told  him  to  wait  there  for  me. 

Stella  :  Pardon  me — I’ll  get  the  milk. 

( She  takes  a  pitcher  of  milk  from  a  chest  in  the  corner,  pours  out 
a  glass,  and  hands  it  to  Myra.) 

Myra:  Oh,  thank  you.  (As  she  drinks.).  I  was  just  noticing  the 
guitar  here.  It’s  a  beautiful  instrument,  isn’t  it?  The  carvings  are 
so  strange — so  foreign.  Where  did  you  get  it  ? 

Stella  :  It  was  my  mother’s.  She  was  foreign — a  Russian. 

Myra  :  A  Russian !  How  out  of  place  she  must  have  felt  here. 

Stella  :  I  think  it  killed  her.  I  don’t  exactly  mean  the  people  or 
the  climate.  But  when  you  have  hopes — you  live.  When  hope  goes 
— you  die. 

Myra  :  Your  mother  had  hopes  ? 

Stella  :  Yes.  She  wanted  to  be  a  great  singer.  She  came  to  this 
country  for  what  she  knew  Russia  could  never  give.  Then  she  realized 
she  could  never  get  it  here.  She  turned  to  father — then  me.  Her 
duty,  she  said.  But  it  wasn’t  for  long.  I  sometimes  think  we’re  like 
water.  When  it  can  reflect  something  higher  like  the  sun  at  dawn — 
it’s  beautiful,  living.  When  there’s  nothing  there,  like  a  black  night 
— it’s  dead. 

Myra  :  I  think  I  understand. 

Stella  :  You,  too,  have  felt  the  same  ? 

Myra:  Yes.  I  put  all  my  girlhood  in  an  operatic  career.  But 
somehow  I  couldn’t  quite  make  it.  That’s  why  I  took  to  this  com¬ 
pany.  I  had  to  express  myself  someway  or  I  couldn’t  have  gone  on. 
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But  why  speak  of  these  things?  Sing  for  me,  won’t  you?  Surely 
you’ve  played  this  guitar.  Russian  blood — a  Russian  tune.  Here. 

(She  passes  her  the  guitar.  Stella* s  face  becomes  animated. 
Taking  the  guitar,  she  sings,  spiritedly) : 

When  the  morning  fields  were  bright, - 
And  the  underwood  was  green, 

My  fond  lover  came  riding 
From  his  Georgian  demesne. 

When  the  little  stars  appeared, 

And  the  night  wind  blew  keen, 

My  lost  lover  went  riding 
To  his  Georgian  demesne. 

Why  he  left,  I  know  not. 

But  the  old  gypsies  say. 

He  was  of  the  Sons  of  Alfi, 

Men  who  love  but  for  a  day. 

Myra  (amazed) :  Your  voice  is  glorious — ah — what  is  your  name? 
Stella  :  Stella — Stella  Downes. 

Myra:  It’s  a  pretty  name.  Have  you  ever  taken  lessons,  Stella? 
Stella:  No,  never. 

Myra  :  Never  taken  lessons,  and  such  a  voice !  You  must  train. 
Stella  :  But  my  aunt — she  wouldn’t  hear  of  it. 

Myra  :  Oh,  but  you  mtist  do  Carmen !  It’s  almost  uncanny :  but 
your  mother,  you  know — her  thwarted  hopes. 

Stella  ( slowly ) :  I  never  though  of  that. 

Myra:  Of  course  stage  folk  are  superstitious — but  you  have  the 
talent,  I  know.  And  it’s  the  only  thing  that  will  bring  you  happiness. 

Stella  (almost  to  her  self):  “A  dreamer  lives  forever  and  a  toiler 
dies  in  a  day.” 

Myra:  What’s  that? 

Stella  :  It  was  in  this  book  I  was  reading. 

Myra  :  “A  dreamer  lives  forever — ”  It’s  true.  Oh,  you  must  get 
out  of  this,  Stella  !  You  can’t  stay  here,  wasting  your  gifts. 

Stella  :  But  what  can  I  do  I 

Myra  :  Why  not  come  with  me  ?  We  need  a  girl  in  the  company 
who  can  sing.  I’ll  see  that  you’re  placed.  Will  you  come? 

Stella:  Now? 
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Myra  :  Yes. 

Stella  :  Oh — I  don’t  dare ! 

Myra  :  You  must  dare  I  Think,  Stella,  it  may  be  your  last  chance 
— to  really  live  instead  of  rotting  away  in  this  place. 

Stella  :  Oh,  I  know,  I  know  I 

Myra:  You  owe  it  to  yourself.  You  owe  it  to  your  mother.  (A 
slight  pause.)  I’m  going  back  to  the  car.  We’ll  drive  up  here  and 
pick  you  up. 

Stella  :  But — my  things — I’ll  have  to  pack — 

Myra:  A  few  things  will  do.  That  won’t  take  you  a  minute. 
Will  you  be  ready?  (There  is  a  slight  pause.) 

Stella:  Yes. 

Myra:  Good!  (She  starts  for  the  door.) 

Stella  :  You  can  use  this  side  door.  It’s  shorter  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill. 

Myra  :  I’ll  be  back  in  a  minute. 

(She  goes  out.  Stella  hurries  into  next  room.  Meanwhile  Mrs. 
Phillips  re-enters,  goes  to  the  fireplace  to  look  at  the  contents  of  the 
boiler,  then  starts  to  set  the  table.  Mrs.  Harris  comes  down  from  up¬ 
stairs.)  ill 

Mrs.  Harris  :  Did  Mr.  Lapham  sell  the  land  for  you,  Carrie  ? 

Mrs.  Phillips  :  Yes,  he  got  quite  a  large  price  for  it.  ( She  re¬ 
gards  Mrs.  Harris  intently  for  a  moment.)  He  received  news  of  your 
husband’s  will  today.  It’s  settled. 

Mrs.  Harris  :  What  did  he  say  ?  Did  he  give  you  the  letter  ? 

Mrs.  Phillips:  No.  He’s  sending  the  letter  tomorrow,  but  he 
told  me  what’s  in  it. 

Mrs.  Harris  :  Tell  me,  Carrie,  don’t  sit  there  like  that. 

Mrs.  Phillips:  There  ain’t  nothin’  to  get  het  up  over.  When 
his  debts  were  paid  there  was  nothing  left  except  a  tract  of  land  in 
Cheshire  and  that’s  worthless. 

Mrs.  Harris:  Nothing  left?  Then  I’m  penniless! 

Mrs.  Phillips  (drily):  Looks  that  way.  (Stella  re-enters.)  I 
guess  you’d  better  take  in  sewing  again.  That  may  earn  your  keep. 

Mrs.  Harris:  I  think  I’ll  go  to  my  room.  I  don’t  feel  well. 
(She  goes  upstairs.) 
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Stella:  Why  did  you  say  Aunt  Emma  would  have  to  take  in 
sewing?  , 

Mrs.  Phillips  :  None  of  your  business.  You  set  this  table.  I’m 
going  to  the  pasture  for  the  cows. 

(She  notices  the  book  on  the  table.  She  picks  it  up  and  glances 
at  the  page  which  Stella  was  reading.  She  smiles  caustically.  Stella 
watches  her  calmly.) 

Mrs.  Phillips  :  What  did  you  underline  this  for  ? 

Stella  :  What  ? 

Mrs.  Phillips  (reading  scornfully) :  “A  dreamer  lives  forever  and 
a  toiler  dies  in  a  day.” 

Stella  (with  pretended  carelessness) :  Oh,  I  guess  there’s  some¬ 
thing  in  it  I  like. 

Mrs.  Phillips:  Reckon  you  come  under  the  dreamer  class — is 
that  it? 

Stella  :  Maybe — we’ll  see. 

Mrs.  Phillips:  Rubbish! 

( She  throws  the  book  on  the  table  and  goes  out.  Stella  pauses  for 
a  moment,  listening  to  her  fading  footsteps,  then  hurries  to  the  next 
room  for  her  suitcase.  She  returns  with  it  immediately,  goes  to  the 
door  and  opens  it.  In  the  distance,  faintly,  can  be  heard  the  sound  of 
the  car  taking  the  difficult  grade  up  the  hill.  Closing  the  door,  she 
turns  about  and  notices  her  guitar.  Picking  it  up,  she  stands  looking 
at  it  like  one  hypnotized,  as  though  it  were  telling  her  of  the  success 
that  awaits  her.  Suddently  from  upstairs  comes  the  aged,  plaintive 
voice  of  Mrs.  Harris  singing  an  old  hymn  tune,  to  the  faint  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  melodeon.  Clearly  the  words  sound  through  the  room. 
“When  other  helpers  fail  and  comforts  flee,  Help  of  the  helpless, 
abide — ”  The  voice  breaks.  A  sob  is  heard.  Then  all  is  quiet  save  for 
the  sound  of  the  approaching  motor.  It  stops.  Stella  draws  back  a 
step.  Slowly  her  eyes  turn  toward  the  staircase.  There  is  the  sound  of 
steps  at  the  door  and  Myra  enters  hurriedly.) 

Myra  :  Ready  ? 

Stella  (listlessly) :  I — don’t  think — I’m  going. 

Myra:  Not  going?  Why  not? 

Stella:  I  can’t  tell  you. 

Myra:  Afraid? 
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Stella:  No,  it  isn’t  that  .  .  .  You’d  better  hurry.  (She  turns  to 
her,  holding  out  her  hand.)  Goodbye.  You’ve  been  very  kind.  But 
it’s  impossible. 

Myra:  But — Stella — 

Stella:  Oh — please — please  go!  (Myra  looks  at  her  search- 
inly.  Then  she  takes  her  hand.) 

Myra:  Goodbye. 

(She  goes  out  slowly.  After  a  pause  the  motor  is  heard.  Stella 
slumps  into  a  nearby  chair.  The  guitar  slips  from  her  hand  on  to  the 
floor.  She  does  not  notice  hut  stares  dully  ahead.  Nothing  interrupts 
the  silence  of  the  scene  except  the  sound  of  the  motor  fading  in  the 
distance.) 


TRAFFIC  LIGHTS 

Thomas  Joyce 
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here  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  trouble  is  that 
many  date-missing  speedsters  have  seen  red  .  .  .  both  in  the  traffic 
light  and  in  the  idiomatic  sense  of  that  expression,  which  is  to  say, 
visually  and  mentally.  And  if  stormy  apoplectic  thought  and  a  bar¬ 
rage  of  vessel-bursting  invective  could  change  that  red,  it  would  have 
instantaneously  assumed  the  green  of  grass.  But  unfortunately  for 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  the  dummy  policeman  is  neither 
governed  by  telepathy  nor  susceptible  to  verbal  abuse.  Brilliant  as 
the  orientation  of  the  seasons,  inevitable  as  the  spinning  Fates,  brightly 
shining,  three  colors  control  the  destinies  of  motorists  and  those  who 
travel  in  Fords — and  the  greatest  of  these  three — ^is  red. 

Perhaps  I  was  in  a  fanciful  mood,  but  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I 
came  upon  one  of  these  vulgar  and  ordinary  instruments,  with  its 
blood-red  spot  impassively  commanding  us  to  stop  that  it  was  indeed 
the  flaming  socket  of  a  Cyclops  with  its  hand  out  against  us  and 
against  the  world.  With  some  mysterious  force  it  was  suspending 
all  activity,  holding  us  immobile  against  a  wall  of  wind.  It  came  to 
me  suddenly  that  red,  the  most  blatantly  energetic  of  all  hues,  was 
itself  the  symbol  of  an  awful  quiet,  that  is  not  the  quiet  of  calm  but 
of  destruction.  I  thought  of  the  redness  of  the  flame  that  would  one 
day  consume  the  world,  and  of  the  red  flag  of  revolution  that  was 
halting  its  progress  and  flying  like  a  signal  of  disaster  in  the  east. 
And  in  a  more  intimate  vein  I  recalled  the  moment  of  pause  that  des¬ 
cended  on  the  spirited  alumni  of  Harvard  and  of  Cornell,  and  of  all 
the  colleges  that  fly  crimson  or  scarlet  as  their  color,  when  above  them 
the  red  banner  is  waving,  and  they  indulge  in  a  melancholy  upgush 
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of  what  is  known  as  college  love,  college  spirit.  For  they  are  old 
alumni  always,  and  there  comes  a  redness  even  to  their  eyes. 

I  began  to  grow  cynical  then,  as  one  does,  you  know,  when  the 
red  light  stays  on  too  long,  and  there  came  to  me  with  a  sort  of  disgust 
the  thought  of  flaming  neckties  and  flannel  undies.  With  that,  my 
whole  attitude  toward  red  changed,  and  I  decided  that  it  was  not  an 
heroic  flaunt  but  a  cringing  and  shamefaced  flush. 

The  driver  beside  me  too,  seemed  to  sense  the  change  of  atmos¬ 
phere.  He  had  looked  impassively  ahead  while  the  steady  stream 
of  motors  big  and  little  gathered  speed  upon  the  crosstown  street, 
but  now  that  there  was  nothing  but  the  blackness  of  the  pavement 
ahead  save  for  one  far  distant  headlight  charging  vainly  for  the  right 
of  way,  he  too  seemed  disturbingly  cynical  about  the  futility  of  his 
position.  There  was  nothing  now  to  stop  us  except  that  stupid  glare 
that  held  us  motionless. 

When  at  last  our  traffic  light  changed,  as  all  do  eventually,  how¬ 
ever  long  the  wait,  our  spirits  changed  with  it.  Our  belligerent  medita¬ 
tions  on  red  were  broken  in  upon  by  a  bright  and  friendly  orange  that 
enlivened  us  with  a  new  verve.  Any  orange  is  a  cheering  color,  but 
the  orange  of  these  lights  has  caught  the  tinge  of  a  healthy  campfire, 
which  is,  as  you  know,  the  most  vivifying  of  all  the  hues.  And  set 
in  the  window  of  the  night  that  proverbial  little  candle  that  shines 
upon  a  naughty  world,  cast  doubtless,  a  sprightly  and  an  orange  glow. 
For  orange  is  the  symbol  of  refreshment,  the  harbinger  of  a  new  start. 
Even  the  fruit  for  which  it  is  named  is  the  first  to  pass  the  fevered 
lips  when  the  long  night  is  over,  to  cool  the  hot  tongue  that  has  burned 
in  the  mouth,  and  to  delight  the  eye  that  has  gazed  so  long  at  black¬ 
ness. 

With  the  advent  of  orange  even  the  driver  assumed  a  better  mood. 
His  hand  shot  out  before  him.  Together  with  his  motor  he  tensed  for 
a  new  start.  For  him  at  least,  part  of  the  world  had  taken  on  a  new 
hue. 

In  my  meditation  on  the  lights  of  the  beacon  I  had  foimd  so  far 
that  red  was  the  most  important,  orange,  the  most  cheery.  Then  as  it 
made  its  last  change  I  decided  that  jade  green  was  the  most  beautiful 
of  all.  Perhaps  there  was  a  bit  of  sentiment  in  that — a  recollection 
of  what  green  means  to  us  who  are  happy  enough  to  be  Irish.  Perhaps 
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not.  But  I  have  noted  in  my  rambles  that  from  a  distance  on  a  brown 
and  dismal  fen  even  the  green  of  stagnant  waters  has  a  certain  charm. 
And  I  have  seen  the  yellow  sea-fog  lift  upon  a  pavement  of  emerald. 
There  has  been  spring  that  brought  to  the  sodden  field  a  filigree  of 
green  till  the  brittle  stalks  lay  down  before  the  waving  plumes.  No 
other  color  moves  with  such  anticipatory  thrill.  No  other  color  so 
stirs  the  heart  or  so  turns  over  the  motors  of  the  mind.  And  a  green 
disc  caused  the  rise  in  the  emotions  even  of  our  driver.  Clear  ahead 
of  us  stretched  the  long  open  road.  Our  car  (not  a  Ford)  sprinted 
ahead.  The  traffic  light  was  left  in  the  distance. 

And  as  we  sp>ed  along  in  the  darkness  with  the  green  sea  invisible 
on  our  left,  I  thought  of  all  these  old,  old  things  that  come  to  one  at 
such  a  time:  of  the  silent  driver  beside  me  who  was  hurrying  me  on 
into  the  night;  of  the  red  light  of  cessation  that  made  us  pause  to 
let  in  the  crosscurrents  against  our  avenue ;  of  that  orange  like  a  sunrise 
that  pressaged  an  unfaltering  progress;  of  the  green  that  was  safety 
and  surety  and  beauty  all  in  one.  And  I  marveled  then  at  the  wit 
and  genius  of  the  first  man  to  hang  those  swinging  lanterns  upon  the 
crossroads — the  penetration  and  the  poetry  of  him,  the  perfection  and 
the  fitness  of  his  vision.  So  I  was  contented  with  the  night  then,  for 
I  knew  that  the  wind  that  blew  against  our  faces  from  the  unseen 
ocean  had  touched  on  many  a  green  isle  far  away,  over  which  no  red 
banners  would  ever  fly. 
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vast  is  Art,  even  considered  in  its  respective 
divisions,  that  sometimes,  even  in  the  field  with  which  we  may  consider 
ourselves  fairly  well  acquainted,  we  discover  that  we  have  been  una¬ 
ware  of  the  importance  or  even  of  the  presence  of  a  separate  and 
distinct  phase  of  that  particular  branch  of  Art.  Indeed,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  merest  chance  will  bring  us  into  momentary  touch 
with  that  form  of  Art,  without  which  accidental  contact,  however 
slight  and  trivial  in  itself,  we  should  have  continued  in  this  state  of 
ignorance.  To  exemplify  the  truth  of  this,  it  may  be  permissable  to 
cite  personal  experience. 

Not  long  ago,  someone  asked  me  whether  I  had  heard  the  new 
Gregorian  records  made  by  the  choir  of  Solesmes.  I  replied  that  I 
had  not.  “Then  by  all  means,  hear  them !  ”  he  urged  and  told  me  of 
a  place  where  I  might  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  So  impressed 
did  he  seem  that  I  wondered.  Although  I  knew  very  little  about 
Gregorian  music,  never  having  heard  it,  in  fact,  in  its  pure  state, 
nevertheless  I  had  for  a  long  time  been  curious  concerning  it,  for  its 
so-called  influence  upon  modern  music  was  a  fact  acknowledged  by 
many  competent  critics. 

Accordingly,  during  the  interval  between  my  meeting  with  this 
Gregorian  enthusiast  and  the  actual  hearing  of  the  records  in  question, 
I  made  inquiries  and  sought  information.  Perhaps  the  first  and  most 
significant  of  my  discoveries  was  that  Gregorian  music  represents  a 
field  of  Art  larger  by  far  than  I  had  ever  suspected,  being  as  it  is, 
a  distinct  field  of  music  in  itself,  and  not  a  mere  offshoot  of  a  larger 
musical  source.  The  absurdity  of  attempting  a  dissertation,  therefore, 
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of  a  technical  or  otherwise  particular  nature  concerning  this  music, 
is  at  once  apparent.  But  in  order  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of 
this  subject,  it  seems  necessary,  for  clarity’s  sake  at  least,  to  set  down 
a  few  simple  facts. 

The  origin  of  Gregorian  chant  is  veiled  in  the  deepest  obscurity. 
The  claims  of  those  who  assert  that  its  descent  can  be  traced  from 
the  music  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  are  interesting  and  not  un¬ 
reasonable,  but  inasmuch  as  proof  of  this  fact,  if  not  entirely  lacking, 
is  at  least  decidedly  wanting  in  conclusiveness.  Gregorian  music  first 
appeared  not  later  than  the  fifth  century  and  flourished  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  chant  takes  its  name  from 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  who  collected  and  compiled  the  melodies  in 
the  seventh  century,  but  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  composition, 
which  for  the  most  part  remains  enshrouded  in  mystery.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  according  to  Dom  J.  Gajard,  present  choirmaster  of 
the  Abbey  of  Solesmes,  the  chant  is  the  true  music  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Born  of  the  early  Christians,  it  was  used  as  a  means 
of  worshipping  their  Creator.  It  is  a  fundamentally  religious  art  in 
which  the  music  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  words  of  the 
Latin  text.  Less  explicit  but  quite  as  convincing  were  the  statements 
of  several  secular  authorities,  whose  unanimity  concerning  the  artistic 
value  of  the  music  was  hardly  less  than  impressive. 

As  to  the  particular  phonograph  recordings,  to  which  my  adviser 
referred,  I  was  informed  that  they  had  been  made  in  France  by  the 
choir  of  the  Benedictine  monks  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Pierre  de  Solesmes, 
where  the  singing  of  Gregorian  has  been  cultivated  for  centuries,  and 
where  this  art  can  be  found  in  its  purest  and  highest  form. 

With  this  preliminary  information  in  mind,  I  heard  the  records. 
So  utterly  unlike  any  music  I  had  ever  listened  to  before  was  this 
singing,  that  my  first  impression  of  Gregorian  music  was  that  it 
seemed  strange;  my  second,  that  it  was  strangely  beautiful,  and  my 
third  (distinctly  subordinate  to  the  other  two) — that  it  did  resemble 
certain  aspects  of  modern  music.  Of  these  three  impressions,  the 
first  and  third  can  be  easily  explained.  The  second  cannot. 

To  begin  with  the  first.  The  very  essence  of  Gregorian  music 
is  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  music  as  we  know  it.  Music  is  for  us 
an  art  essentially  Romantic  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  appealing 
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to  man’s  emotions,  sentiments,  and  passions.  In  Gregorian  music, 
all  appeal  to  the  ordinary  emotions  is  absent,  and  every  suspicion  of 
appeal  to  the  senses,  is  strictly  excluded.  Besides,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  purpose  of  Gregorian  music  is  the  direct  glorification  of  God. 
The  aims  of  secular  music  differ.  Of  their  very  natures,  therefore, 
the  two  arts  are  diametrically  opposed.  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
this  music  seems  strange  at  first.  Can  one  reasonably  expect  a  man 
who  time  and  again  has  revelled  in  sheer  pagan  delight  while  listening 
to  an  exquisit  piece  of  musical  sensuousness,  such  as  the  slow  move¬ 
ment  of  Debussy’s  string  quartet,  to  be  in  the  proper  state  of  re¬ 
ceptivity  for  his  first  hearing  of  Gregorian?  Can  one  used  to  all  the 
harmonic  wealth  and  color  of  modern  music  be  expected  to  immediately 
adjust  himself  to  an  unaccompanied  flow  of  melody  stripped  of  any 
harmonic  development  whatsoever? 

A  second  hearing  is  kinder  by  far.  Gradually  that  beauty  which 
was  at  first  only  suggested  becomes  more  clear.  Slowly  the  chant 
unfolds  itself.  Slowly  the  hearer  becomes  aware  of  a  solemn  dignity, 
of  a  beauty  so  profound  as  to  be  without  parallel  in  Art.  Yet  with 
all  the  depth  of  this  music,  there  is  a  quiet  repose,  never  lost,  never 
broken.  Once  heard,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  unearthly 
sublimity  of  this  chant  with  anything  else  in  music. 

As  to  the  other  point,  the  resemblance  between  the  music  of  the 
last  30  years  and  Gregorian  music  cannot  be  denied.  The  modern 
predeliction  for  freedom  of  rythm  and  modality  proves  this.  To  cite 
a  particular  instance,  Debussy’s  employment  of  modality  is  well- 
known.  The  same  composer’s  melodic  and  rhythmic  flow  with  his 
ever-present  illusion  of  the  absence  of  bar  lines  bears  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  singular  fluidity  of  Gregorian  music.  Strange  in¬ 
deed,  that  in  his  methods  the  most  pagan  of  all  composers  should 
resemble  the  most  deeply  spiritual  of  all  Art.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  Frenchman  composed  “La  Mer”  with  a  manual  of 
plain  song  open  before  him.  Far  different  was  the  inspiration  of  the 
great  Claude. 

Perhaps  Stravinsky  furnishes  us  with  a  better  example,  for  the 
redoutable  Igor  has  of  late  been  hastening  back  to  respectability  via 
Gregorian  chant  and  modal  hymns. 

But  lest  we  move  towards  the  trivial,  let  this  be  understood. 
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Although  the  methods  of  certain  contemporary  composers  may  offer 
superficial  analogies,  however  striking,  Gregorian  chant  stands  su¬ 
premely  alone.  It  is  not  of  our  age. 

The  effects  of  the  exertions  of  by  far  the  majority  of  modern 
composers,  aided  with  that  most  perfect  instrument  of  expression,  the 
modern  orchestra,  can  never  compare  with  the  impressions  which 
Gregorian  music  with  its  humble  resources,  severe  restrictions  and  un¬ 
trained  voices  can  give.  Richard  Strauss,  with  his  most  complex 
scores  calling  for  well  over  100  instrumental  virtuosi,  could  never  hope 
to  achieve  a  fraction  of  the  effect  of  a  single  “Agnus  Dei.’^  And  at 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  in  the  case  where  spirituality  is  claimed 
for  a  composer,  let  it  be  said  that  there  is  more  mysticism  in  a  single 
Gregorian  “Kyrie”  than  can  be  found  in  the  output,  in  toto,  of  Cesar 
Franck,  the  “musical  mystic,”  M.  Vincent  DTndy  nothwithstanding. 

But  here  comparisons  become  decidedly  odious.  For  there  can 
be  no  comparison  between  Gregorian  and  other  music.  Not  that  we 
decry  modern  music,  not  that  it  is  worthless,  not  that  it  gives  no 
pleasure,  but  simply  that  the  two  arts  are  never  for  a  moment  on 
common  ground.  Secular  music  today  is  an  art  of  infinitely  complex 
beauty.  But  there  can  be  no  juxtaposition  between  the  two  opposing 
arts.  The  makers  of  the  first  are  men,  for  the  most  part  high-souled, 
sensitive,  and  beauty-loving  men.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the 
same  concerning  the  authorship  of  Gregorian  music.  By  far  more 
logical  is  Huysman,  when  he  says  in  his  “En  Route:”  “La  veritable 
createur  de  la  musique  plane,  I’auteur  inconnu  qui  a  jete  dans  le 
cerveau  de  Thomme  le  semence  du  plain-chant,  c’est  le  Saint-Esprit.” 

Nothing  need  be  added  to  this.  For  this  music  is  not  of  man, 
but  of  God. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  we  indicated  in  this  column 
that  the  immediate  aim  of  the  new  editorial  board  was  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Catholic  Humanism,  mainly  through  discussions  on  contem¬ 
porary  Catholic  literature.  An  article  on  Gregorian  chant,  which  may 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  furthers  that  aim  through  a  different 
medium.  There  are  still  some  who  fail  to  realize  that  the  church, 
which  inspired  the  greatest  of  poetry,  of  architecture,  of  sculpture,  of 
painting  and  of  philosophy,  also  inspired  the  most  sublime  of  music. 
It  is,  besides,  an  article  of  particular  interest  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  movement  toward  the  re-establishment  of  Gregorian  plain- 
song  as  the  only  liturgical  music  is  beginning  to  gather  headway. 
However,  there  are  still  a  good  many  die-hards  who  continue  to  favor 
the  sacred  operatics  which  came  into  vogue  with  the  decay  of  Protest¬ 
antism,  and  somehow  insinuated  or  browbeat  their  ways  into  the 
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liturgical  service  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  trouble  is,  probably, 
that  long  acquaintance  with  music  so  unbecoming  religious  exercises 
has  vitiated  the  taste.  The  entirely  objective,  the  profoundly  com¬ 
posed,  the  utterly  dignified  and  unspectacular  Gregorian,  with  its 
delicate  shadings  and  subtle  undulations  makes  no  appeal  to  ears  too 
long  accustomed  to  the  comparative  crudities  of  modern  church 
music.  Where  the  Gregorian  exists  to  express  the  eternal  and  uni¬ 
versal  substance  of  the  prayer,  the  modern  music  exists  to  express  the 
personal  sentiment  of  the  moment.  Where  the  Gregorian  springs  from 
the  word,  the  modern  music  is  imposed  upon  it,  and  often  the  words 
of  the  most  sublime  hymns  in  the  liturgy — the  Gloria,  for  example — 
are  not  only  repeated  over  and  over  again  (till  the  choir  sounds  like 
a  crowd  of  fish  men,  calling  their  wares),  but  are  also  twisted  into 
all  sorts  of  ridiculous  shapes  to  fit  a  mad  melody. 

However,  it  will  surely  not  be  long  before  Gregorian  plain-song 
will  be  completely  reinstated  in  our  churches — whether  the  people  like 
it  or  not — for  it  is  the  traditional  music  of  the  church.  As  for  the 
people,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  won’t  like  it,  for  nowadays  Art 
might  be  defined  as  that  which  thrills  or  pleasantly  shocks.  And 
Gregorian  does  neither.  It  is  the  music  of  an  Everlasting  God.  It  par¬ 
takes  of  His  calm. 

sft  *  *  * 

We  beg  leave  to  make  a  correction.  The  short  sketch  entitled 
Concerning  the  Auto,  which  immediately  followed  last  month’s  edi¬ 
torial,  was  by  Daniel  Cotter,  and  was  originally  destined  for  the 
Humoresque  column.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Cotter  has  influence  with 
the  printer. 


•  •••••••••••• 

T 

.M.  he  brief  annual  visit  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
Company  has  terminated  and  Bostonian  critics,  lately  engaged  in  the 
task  of  reviewing  some  17  operas  within  two  weeks,  are  now  back  at 
their  desks  engaged  in  quiet  opera-less  routine. 

On  the  whole,  the  little  season  was  eminently  successful.  The 
most  outstanding  presentation,  without  a  doubt,  was  that  of  Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger,”  a  masterwork  too  long  missing  from  the  Chicagoan’s 
repertoire  and  from  Boston’s  stage.  Whether  one  be  Wagnerian  or 
not,  only  superlatives  could  characterize  Mr.  Bockelmann  in  particular 
and  the  entire  performance  in  general.  The  same  composer  was  again 
done  a  good  turn  in  a  noteworthy  performance  of  “Tristan”  in  which 
Miss  Leider,  although  unhappily  increasing  in  girth,  made  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  Isolde.  Two  dissapointments,  however,  awaited  Boston  audiences. 
The  one  and  the  more  grievous  was  the  performance  of  Debussy’s 
“Pelleas  et  Melisande”  which  was  played  so  notably  last  year.  Two 
causes  brought  about  this  failure.  First,  Mr.  Polacco,  alone  of  the 
company’s  conductors  competent  to  direct  this  opera,  was  missing. 
Secondly,  alas,  the  ravages  of  time  are  taking  their  toll  of  Mary 
Garden,  whom  Debussy  himself  called  “inouiable.”  “Pelleas”  probably 
will  not  be  mounted  next  year.  The  production  of  De  Falla’s  ballet 
“Love,  the  Sorcerer”  was  admittedly  a  flat  failure.  Evidently,  chore¬ 
ography  is  not  the  forte  of  those  from  Chicago. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  operas,  they  fared  well  on  the  whole.  Mot- 
zart  and  Smetana,  each  in  his  own  way,  effected  a  change  from  the 
conventional.  The  old  Italian  and  French  favorites,  too,  were  loyally 
received  and  vigorously  applauded. 

And  so  once  more  the  annual  fortnight  of  opera  passes.  And 
once  more  the  Chicagoans  wend  their  way  and  once  more  our  regrets 
go  with  them  that  they  could  not  stay  longer  among  us. 


J.  G.  B. 
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Concerning  Boston  Audiences  and  the  Uses  of  Grapefruit. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  weakness,  but  I  do  not  mind  owning  to  a  whim¬ 
sical  fondness  for  Boston  audiences.  Of  course,  I  am  writing  as  one 
of  them,  and  were  I  suddenly  to  become  one  of  those  performers  whose 
is  the  frequently  thankless  task  of  entertaining  on  Boston  boards,  my 
opinions  might  do  a  hasty  right-about-face.  But  to  me  in  my  present 
position,  at  least,  there  appears  to  be  much  in  them  that  is  com¬ 
mendable. 

Now  no  one  can  deny  that  Boston  audiences  are  distinctive.  They 
are  fairly  numerous — a  fact  which  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  Their  criticisms  are  mainly  fair  and  intelligent; — many  thea¬ 
trical  producers  determine  the  future  of  their  offerings  by  their  Boston 
receptions.  The  public  of  Boston  can  be  enthusiastic,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  Boston  audience  to  rise  to  applaud  those  it  deems  worthy 
of  applause  as  happens  frequently  at  Symphony  Hall.  But  above  all, 
the  people  of  this  city  have  determined,  under  no  circumstances, 
and  .whoever  the  offending  personage  may  be,  ever  to  be  bored 
“Where,  but  in  Boston  would  a  thing  like  this  happen?”  demanded 
George  at  the  recent  Chesterton-Cosmo  Hamilton  debate  when  after 
some  deliberation,  half  the  second  balcony  began  filing  out  of  their 
places  in  the  middle  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  exordium.  Mr.  Hamilton 
frankly  demanded  the  reason  and  received  the  frank  retort  that  he 
could  not  be  heard.  Accordingly  Mr.  Hamilton  raised  his  voice,  the 
powers  behind  the  statuary  arranged  the  amplifiiers,  and  as  a  result, 
the  evening  which  began  so  inauspiciously  continued  successfully. 
Mr.  Chesterton  was  heard  fully  and  gloriously;  Mr.  Hamilton  at¬ 
tentively;  George  and  I  no  longer  had  to  cup  our  hands  behind  our 
ears  to  hear,  and  a  Boston  audience  had  been  rewarded  for  its  de¬ 
termination  not  to  be  bored — as  surely  any  audience  would  be  that 
could  not  hear. 

Again,  much  can  be  said  for  our  metropolitan  theatre-goers’  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  self-expression.  Where  but  in  Boston,  for  instance,  would 
one  of  an  audience  conceive  the  idea  of  employing  grapefruit  as  means 
of  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  a  visiting  crooner?  I  am  out  of 
sympathy  with  its  use  in  the  instance  cited — and  am  not  ashamed  to 
admit  sitting  ecstatically  through  two  of  the  performances  which  in¬ 
spired  such  distaste  in  another — but,  none  the  less,  I  cannot  but  have 
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an  artistic  appreciation  for  the  delicacy  of  the  deed.  I  vaguely  recall 
instances  in  motion  pictures  where  blustering  Mexican  outlaws  ex¬ 
pressed  disapprobation  of  singing  senoritas  by  shooting  them.  But  we 
can  readily  see  that  a  thing  of  this  sort  lacks  the  refinement,  the 
finesse  that  we  have  come  to  expect  in  any  form  of  self-expression 
born  in  Boston.  Anything  harder  than  a  grapefruit  would  be  too 
Mexican;  anything  softer  would  be  too  obvious; — a  grapefruit  alone 
would  do.  Therefore  a  grapefruit  was  employed 

As  has  been  said  before,  my  appreciation  of  the  distinctiveness 
of  Boston  audiences  would  probably  reach  a  very  definite  minimum 
were  I  to  change  places  with  any  of  the  actors  who  entertain  them. 
But  whatever  their  shortcomings  may  be,  the  theatre-going  public 
of  Boston  are  always  frank,  ever  distinctive,  ever — shall  we  say, 
amusing? 

''And  We  Shall  Dance.  . 

On  Monday  evening,  March  9,  Mary  Wigman  returns  to  Sym¬ 
phony  Hall.  For  many  years  this  country  has  been  awaiting  Frau 
Wigman’s  advent,  and  it  has  not  been  disappointed.  New  York  and 
Boston  have  sung  her  praises  and  called  her  the  successor  to  Pavlowa, 
since  she  has  continued  the  liberation  of  the  dance  which  Pavlowa 
began.  To  quote  the  Transcript,  she  is  the  ‘‘fertilizing  genius  of  the 
modern  dance,  mistress  of  rythm,  pose,  plasticity,  sculturesque  sur¬ 
face  and  abstract  suggestion.  No  dancing  of  our  time  is  so  vitalized.” 

What  O’Sheel  wrote  of  Isadora  Duncan  might  equally  have  been 
written  of  Mary  Wigman : 

“And  we  shall  dance  beneath  some  imminent  moon, 

Led  by  the  laughter  of  intrepid  feet.  .  .” 

One  Thing  and  Another: 

Possibly  the  best  play  presented  in  Boston  this  season  will  be 
Maxwell  Anderson’s  Elizabeth  the  Queen,  next  to  be  produced  at  the 
Tremont  by  the  Theatre  Guild,  with  Lynn  Fontanne  as  Elizabeth 

and  Alfred  Lunt  as  the  youthful  Essex. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  you  can  spend  a  worth-while 
forenoon  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  where  free  daily  guidance  con¬ 
tinues.  Schedules  for  the  daily  trips  may  be  found  in  almost  any 
public  library  in  or  near  Boston.  F.  M. 


I 


EXCHANGE 

[All  Exchanges  may  be  found  on  the  periodical  rack  in  the  Library. \ 


-Z  X  mong  our  college  contemporaries,  we  notice,  in 
the  first  place,  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  publications  devoted  to 
literary  endeavor.  We  notice,  too,  that  the  contributors  to  these  re¬ 
maining  magazines,  whose  work  is,  without  qualification  (and  the 
qualification  would  be,  mostly,  “amateurish”)  of  a  superior  nature, 
are  few,  few  indeed.  It  would  seem  as  though  these  few  interested 
ones  stood  as  the  sole  barrier  between  their  respective  magazines  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  editorial  board.  The  third  tendency  we  notice, 
is  the  introduction  into  the  pages  of  publications  which  are,  presum¬ 
ably,  literary,  of  matter  of  a  decidedly  non-literary  spirit ;  for  instance, 
articles  of  pure  exposition,  dealing  with  local  or  institutional  history, 
essays  on  aspects  of  science  or  of  political  controversy,  or  of  economics. 

Withal,  there  is  a  very  noticeable  dearth  of  creative  work. 

But  we  suppose  that  the  informative  contributions,  social,  po¬ 
litical,  scientific,  do  so  help  in  aiding  the  Arts  graduate  to  fit  himself 
for  his  professional  life. 


To  the  readers  of  this  column,  it  is  probably  evident  that  we  en¬ 
tertain  a  liking  for  the  Monthly  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  We  are 
especially  pleased  with  the  workmanship,  and  the  careful  handling  of 
both  poetry  and  prose. 

There  is  an  interesting  verse,  “Rebel,”  initialed  “A.  M.  H.”  We 
like  it,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  author  missed  the  point. 
We  rather  think  that  the  reaction  of  the  Nun  to  the  cry  of  a  novice 
longing  for  beauty  of  life  and  nature,  would  be  the  desire  to  lead  the 
girl  really  to  see  beauty,  or,  rather,  to  see  real  beauty,  and  not,  as 
the  poem  holds,  a  half-desire  to  free  the  novice  to  mere  loveliness. 
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This,  a  delightful  bit  of  irony,  of  Elizabeth  Seaver’s: 

Not  very  different  Greece,  whose  fame  was  brief. 

We  are  no  better  and  no  worse  than  these; 

We  laugh  no  more  and  love  no  less  our  grief. 

The  honest  man  eludes  Diogenes, 

And  youthful  Paris  with  unshamed  design 
Brings  Helen  in  proud  ships  to  Troy  again; 

Circe,  lewd  temptress,  lures  men  to  be  swine. 

While  still  cold  Clytemnestra  murders  men. 

Shy  Daphne  shuns  in  habit-stricken  flight 
The  swiftness  of  Apollo’s  eager  chase; 

Fair  Psyche  loves  her  Cupid  and  at  night 
Brings  once  again  the  lamp  to  see  his  face; 

And  Still  in  echoes  like  the  moan  of  sea 
Orpheus  mourns  his  lost  Eurydice. 

Many  of  our  exchanges  have  displayed  an  interest  in  G.  K. 
Chesterton.  The  interest  is,  of  course,  well  founded.  But  we  fear 
that  the  criticisms  are  not.  The  articles,  for  the  most  part,  confine 
themselves  to  mere  descriptions  of  the  man  Chesterton,  and  for  those 
who  have  seen  and  heard  the  man  Chesterton,  descriptions  are  likely 
to  prove  tedious  and  unspirited.  As  for  the  substance  of  G.  K.’s 
lectures  and  debates,  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  confines  of  the 
magazines  we  have  read.  We  suggest  that  the  best  review  of  Chester¬ 
ton  would  be  a  verbatim  quote,  preferably,  complete. 

To  the  Fordham  Monthly  which  has  partly  provoked  the  fore¬ 
going  remarks,  we  make  amends,  by  adding  that  we  liked : 

For  a  Musician 

With  some  mad  magic  of  your  wanton  art. 

Just  now,  within  my  consciousness  you  stirred 
A  fragile  strain  of  recollection,  dim 
With  all  the  dust  of  being  long  interred; 

Perhaps  the  tenor  of  an  ancient  hymn, 

Raising  to  heaven  its  sonorous  power — 

Or  yet  the  lighter  lilt  of  some  gay  air 
That  sped  the  moments  of  a  mirthful  hour — 

I  know  not  what  its  nature,  but  I  swear 
You  were  that  instant  master  of  my  heart. 

Robert  C.  Faber. 

“The  Woman”  of  Joseph  Coughlin  was  an  excellent  bit  of  work. 

R.  H.  F. 


On  the  5th  Day  Each  Month 

Deposits  Start  to  Earn  Interest  in  our 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 

Every  Student  should  form  the  fixed  habit  of 
saving  something  every  month. 

NEWTON  TRUST  COMPANY 

Newton  Newton  Centre  Newtonville 

Auburndale  Waban  Newton  Highlands 

West  Newton 

Compliments 
of  the 

RED  SOX 


Compliments  of 

Matthew  F.  Sheehan  Co. 

New  England's  Leading  Church  Goods  House 

22  CHAUNCY  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mt.  St.  Joseph 
Academy 

BRIGHTON,  MASS. 

Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies 


Offers  to  its  patrons  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  as  regards 
healthful  situation  and  breadth 
of  culture,  whether  physical, 
mental  or  moral. 


For  further  particulars 
apply  to  the 

SISTER  SUPERIOR 


Convenient  luxurious  —  a  nev/  15-story 
hotel  where  the  details  of  service  and  sur¬ 
roundings  invite  the  patronage  of  interest¬ 
ing  people. 


Leo  Reisman's  Bradford  Orchestra 


Restaurant.  Cafeteria.  £vcry  room  w/tf)  tub  or 
shower  b^th  Single  $3-$4  Double  S4.50-f7 

L.  C.  PRIOR  MANAGEMENT 


On 

Tremont 

Street 


Near 

Boston 

Common 


Bre win’s  Catholic  Book  Store 

Room  717,  Blake  Bldg. 

59  Temple  Place  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Catholic  Books,  Kosaries  and  Prayer  Books 


BIGELOW.  KENNARD  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 

Makers  of 

FINE  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 

511  Washington  Street,  Corner  of  West  Street 


To  Stylus  Readers: 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company, 

368  Congress  St.,  Boston 
Liberty  3355-3356 


Telephone  University  0376 

WALSH  BROS. 

General  Contractors 

150  Hampshire  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Country  Day  School 
of  the  Sacred  Heart 

NEWTON,  MASS. 


Rosary 

Academy 

WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE 
DOMINICAN  SISTERS 

Affiliated  with  the  CathoUc  Univ. 
of  America 

An  ideal  boarding  and  day  school 
for  girls 

Half  an  hour  from  Boston 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUR 
DAUGHTER 


Young  Men’s  Hats 

In  ^Exclusive  &  Distinctive  Styles 

Coats 

Agents  for  Burberry’s  Bngllsh 
Cloth  Coats 

Suits 

For  Dress  and  Sport  Wear 

Fur  Coats 

Caps,  Gloves,  Neckties 
Golf  Sweaters 


Compliments:  ot  our  ^rofeositonal  Jf  rientis: 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

Barristers’  Hall 

J.  E.  DONAHUE,  D.M.D. 

300  Mt.  Auburn  Street 
Watertown,  Mass. 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

73  Tremont  Street 

FRANCIS  J.  ROLAND 

Barristers’  Hall 

CHAS.  A.  BIRMINGHAM 

480  Washington  St. 

JOHN  J.  O’HARE 

319  Tremont  Bldg. 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

18  Tremont  St. 

\ 

